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You Tell Us... 


Within a few weeks, CU members will again be asked to 
vote for candidates to fill vacancies on the CU Board of Direc- 
tors; and at the same time to answer a questionnaire designed 
to help guide the Board in the formation of the organization's 
policy. Ballots and questionnaires will be mailed to all CU 
members about June 1. Be sure to vote and to fill in the ques- 
tionnaire. 


The questionnaire is the chief means members have of let- 
ting the directors know how they feel about the organization's 
- past activities and policies, and what they want in the future. 
Use it. Take the time to study past issues of the Reports and 
Bread & Butter. See what type of material is especially useful 
to you, what kind interests you, and what doesn’t. What have 
you looked for in CU publications and not found? Could the 
material be presented in some way that would make it more 
useful to you? 


The CU staff and the directors are constantly on the look- 
out for suggestions that will help in making the organization 
more useful to CU members. Your suggestions will be welcome, 
and they will receive careful study. If the questions asked don't 
provide enough scope for the things you want to say, use the 
blank space on the questionnaire for additional comments. 


And don't forget the ballot. Every member should vote! 
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Medical Several CU members have bitterly pro- 
tested our support of the medical pro- 
Care winlene of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
>ocial Security Bill. They don’t like 
the Bill, and they resent our liking it. 

None of the letter-writers denies that the present setup 
leaves millions with practically no medical attention even 
for serious ailments; that it limits the full benefits of 
modern medical knowledge to less than ten percent of 
all the people. But they don’t want any change. 

The opposition of the American Medical Association 
and others, essentially, is not to the particular provisions 
of the Bill; it is opposition to change of any kind, to 
anything that will disturb the present cash-across-the 
counter relationship between physicians and patients, 
with the AMA acting, not too effectively, as overseer of 
the doctors 


BIG GAINS VS. SMALL LOSSES 


Of course the enactment of the Bill would hurt some 
people. It is practically impossible to take any action 
affecting a large part of the population without hurting 
someone. But such hurts have to be weighed against 
the gains. A small percentage of doctors might earn a 
little less than they do now; but the great majority would 
earn more. A small percentage of the people who are 
fortunate enough to be well all the time would not get 
their money’s worth from the compulsory payments 
provided by the Bill (they would still be in the enviable 
position of the person covered by accident insurance who 
doesn't break a leg) ; but most people would benefit im- 
measurably from their payments. 

rhe fact that lots of people are satisfied now is hardly 
an argument against change. We might as well argue 
against air travel because the railways like things the 
way they are and some travelers are afraid of planes. 
Or against television because the movie companies are 
pretty well satisfied now. Or even against progress in 
medical science. If current medical developments suc- 
ceed in wiping out venereal disease, as they may well do, 
think what will happn to the incomes of some doctors! 
But that’s not an argument against the fullest exploita- 
tion of the new methods of treatment. 


CHOICE OF DOCTOR AND PATIENTS 


The amazing thing about the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill is that it opens the way to such enormous gains to 
the nation’s health with so little loss to anyone except the 
manufacturers of patent medicines. Anyone could still 
make his own choice of a doctor; any doctor could accept 
or refuse a patient as he wished. But the only practical 
means of providing medical care for everyone—compul- 
sory insurance—would substitute a new means of pay- 
ment for the present cash-across-the-counter method. 

To CU the question boils down to this: Will the medi- 
cal provisions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill extend 
adequate medical care to the millions who can not now 
afford adequate care? We believe the answer is “Yes.” 
There might be a second question, namely, “Is there a 
better way of accomplishing the same end?” But neither 
the American Medical Association nor anyone else has 
Seriously proposed any alternative except voluntary in- 
surance ; and 30 years of trial have shown that voluntary 
insurance can help only a small percentage of the popu- 
lation. ' 

Those who are concerned about the seemingly radical 
nature of the Bill to assure the benefits of medical science 

(Continued on page 132) 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—FROM A_RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS 
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Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in uni- 
versity, governmental and private laboratories, Samples for test are in practically all cases 
obtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, care- 
fully controlled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number 
of persons, or on a combination of these factors. Even with rigorous tests, interpretation of 
findings is a matter on which expert opinion often differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
opinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them. 





MEN’S WOVEN SHORTS 


Deterioration in 


quality, disappearance of low-price 


lines and price increases feature the men's woven shorts 


market this year, CU's tests 


Men’s shorts contribute only six- 
tenths of one percent to the cost of 
living index as estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. But small 
though it is, this item typically re- 
flects the rises that have been taking 
place in the cost of living. Increased 
prices, quality deterioration, disap- 
pearance of low-priced merchandise 
—all these are apparent in a com- 
parison of this year’s report on woven 
shorts with others CU has done (see 
the Reports, January 1938, May 1940, 
August 1941, January 1943). 


LOW PRICES GONE 


Easy to spot among the factors 
that boost living costs is the disap- 
pearance of low-end goods. It works 
something like this: You’re accus- 
tomed to buying Not-so-hot shorts, 
at 25¢. But one day you walk into 
the haberdashery, ask for Not-so- 
hot’s, and the clerk tells you he hasn’t 
any. Instead, the dealer offers you 
Verikools, his lowest-price item, sell- 
ing for 39¢. Which means—since the 
process is repeated with other cheap 
brands in other stores—that you've 
been forced to accept a price increase 
of over 50% on shorts. 

The above is an illustration of a 
couple of fictitious brands. Actually 
it isn’t necessary to depart from the 
facts for examples. You can check 
on the disappearance of low-end 
goods with real names. Try to buy 
BV D's, Leeds’ or Manhattan’s 35¢ 
line, as you could up to 1941; try to 
pick up 25¢ shorts at Woolworth’s 
or Grand’s. Today it just can’t be 
done. 


PRICE INCREASES 
There is a difference between a 
straight price increase and the disap- 
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of twenty-seven brands show 


pearance of low-priced lines. In the 
latter, presumably, you are getting a 
different product when you pay the 
higher price ; when there’s a price in- 
crease, you openly buy the same item, 
but for more money. 

But aren’t all such price increases 
illegal? Yes and no. Shorts, among 
other underwear, are under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, 
which in effect freezes the price of 
the commodity at the level at which 
it was sold in March 1942, But the 
underwear industry has been pushing 
OPA to put new ceilings into effect, 
and these are expected to make their 
appearance soon. Meanwhile, a manu- 
facturer or a retailer may apply to 
OPA for permission to raise prices, 
claiming “special hardship.” And if 
the application is approved, the ceiling 
on the item or the line is punctured. 

Either this or some other price- 
raising device seems to have affected 
a number of brands tested both 


this year and last. In this period, for 
example, Mansco broadcloth shorts 
rose from 75¢ to $1; Reis Manhattan 
jumped from 45¢ to 85¢. 

To sum up the picture: whereas 
last year, 27 of the 54 shorts tested 


The difference between printed stripes and woven stripes is shown in the 
photographs above. Printed stripes (left) show lighter on the reverse, 
whereas woven stripes (right) are the same color back and front. 


sold for less than /5¢, this year only 
six of the 27 brands were available 
below 75¢. The other low-priced 
brands had either disappeared from 
the market, or price rises had taken 
place and pushed them above the 
75¢ level. 

QUALITY DETERIORATION 

Much more subtle than rises in 
price are the increases in cost brought 
about by quality deterioration. Yet 
these increases are just as real as 
direct price rises: If goods are of 
such low quality that three items wear 
out in the same period that it for- 
merly took to wear out two, the in- 
crease is just as real as if the price 
for the same quality had risen from 
50¢ to 75¢. 

Broadcloth, either plain, printed or 
with woven stripes, has been the most 
popular fabric for men’s shorts. True 
broadcloth is still used, but there has 
also appeared a lower grade fabric 
selling at broadcloth prices—known 
to the trade as “print cloth.” For- 
merly this was used for cheap printed 
fabrics ; today it is being used as well 
for white and colored shorts. This 
cotton fabric has low thread count, 
and generally poorer appearance than 
broadcloth. 

Madras, formerly extensively used 
for shorts, seems to be scarce this 
year. Sateens and oxfords, also used 
to a limited extent, are not as satis- 
factory as the other materials; sateen 
is relatively weak, oxford is heavy 
and bulky. 

Two items which formerly went 
into a well-made pair of shorts have 
almost completely disappeared: elas- 
tic waistbands and gripper fasteners. 
Waistband adjustments are being 
made, instead, either with ties at the 
sides or by adjustable button-tabs 
(“French backs’). If you buy shorts 
with tie adjustments check to make 
sure that the ties are firmly attached, 
preferably bartacked to the waist- 
band. 

Grippers, a war casualty, are being 
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replaced with pearl buttons, similar 
to those used on shirts. Though grip- 
pers were better, the buttons make a 
fair substitute, provided they are 
firmly sewn, and have closely stitched 
button-holes. 

Skimping seems to be the rule 
rather than the exception in woven 
shorts. Of the 27 pairs tested, only 
four were found which were not 
skimped in any of the dimensions, 
and eight were so badly skimped that 
they were considered “Not Accept- 
able.”” Skimping is just as sure a sign 
of poor quality as poor fabric or poor 
workmanship, for a garment which 
is poorly cut will be uncomfortable, 
and will tend to tear or wear out at 
points of strain. 

Provided you can get shorts that 
fit well in the first place, chances are 
you won't have trouble with shrink- 
age, CU’s tests showed. Most of the 
shorts tested were marked “sanfor- 
ized”; none of them shrank exces- 
sively. 

The ratings which follow are based 
on thread count, tensile strength, re- 
sistance to abrasion, weight of fabric, 
measurements, and construction de- 
tails. 


BEST BUYS 


The following brands of men’s woven 
shorts were judged to offer the best values 
for the money in the order given: 


Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, 
Inc., Providence, R.I.). 39¢. White 
cotton. Tie adjustment at sides; not 
bartacked at fly. Available nationally. 
(Fruit of the Loom printed cotton is 
not a “Best Buy.’’) 

Leeds Deluxe (Schulte Cigar Stores, 
NYC). 50¢. White broadcloth. Tie ad- 
justment at sides. Available at Schulte 
stores in Northeastern and North Cen- 
tral States. (Leeds Deluxe printed cot- 
ton is not a “Best Buy.”) 


ACCEPTABLE 


~ (In estimated order of quality, but note 
that different types of the same brand may 
have different ratings.) 


Pilgrim Nobility Cat. No—5165 (Sears, 
Roebuck). $1 plus postage. Fabric re- 
sembled percale sheeting. Tie adjust- 
ment at sides. Available by mail order. 

AMC Filene’s (Filene’s, Boston). $1.15. 
White broadcloth. Tie adjustment at 
sides; seam down center of back and 
crotch. Available at Filene’s Dep't 
Store, Boston. 

Mansco (Manhattan Shirt Co., NYC). 
$1. White broadcloth. French back. 
Not bartacked at fly. Available nation- 
ally. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 94¢. 
Blue oxford. Tie adjustment at sides. 
Available at Macy’s Dep’t Store, NYC 
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How the fabrics used for shorts look 
under a magnifying lens. Top, broad- 
cloth; center, cotton “print cloth” ; 
bottom, oxford. 





BVD (BVD Co., NYC). 75¢. Printed 
broadcloth. Tie adjustment at sides. 
Available nationally. 

Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity Underwear 
Co., Baltimore). 75¢. White cotton. Tie 





Uhat to ahaok Fats 


STITCHING should be close and 
even, with two rows of stitches at 
the seams. 


BUTTONS should be firmly attached. 


CONSTRUCTION without a seam 
down the center of the back and 
crotch is best. A seam here may 
be uncomfortable. 


THE FLY OPENING should either be 
bartacked at the bottom, or made 
of a single piece of fabric. If there 
is no bartacking on a two-piece fly, 
it is essential that the stitches 
across the bottom be close and 
even. 


TIE ADJUSTMENTS should be firmly 


attached, preferably bartacked, to 
the waistband. 











adjustment at sides. Available nation- 
ally. 

AMC (Associated Merchandising Corp.). 
$1.25. White broadcloth. French back; 
seam down center of back and crotch. 
Available at AMC stores. 

Parkieigh (Gimbel Bros., NYC). $1.29. 
Woven striped broadcloth. French 
back; seam down center of back and 
crotch. Available at Gimbel’s Dep’t 
Store, NYC. 

Fruit of the Loom White cotton (see 
“Best Buys”). 

Reis-Clix (Robert Reis & Co., NYC). 
85¢. White cotton. Tie adjustment at 
sides; gripper fastening. Available na- 
tionally. 

Leeds Deluxe White broadcloth (see 
“Best Buys”). 

Kaufmann’s (Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh). 
89¢. White broadcloth. Tie adjustment 
at sides; seam down center of back and 
crotch; no bartack at fly. Available at 
Kaufmann’s Dep’t Store, Pittsburgh. 

Frederick & Nelson (Frederick & Nel- 
son, Seattle). $1.25. Printed broadcloth. 
French back; seam down center of 
back and crotch; no bartack at fly. 
Available at Frederick & Nelson Dep't 
Store, Seattle. 

Mansco (Manhattan Shirt Co.). 85¢ 
White cotton. Tie adjustment at sides. 
Available nationally. 

Ward’s Cat. No—421 (Montgomery 
Ward). 49¢ plus postage. White cotton. 
Tie adjustment at sides. Available by 
mail order. 

Mansco (Manhattan Shirt Co.). $1. 
Woven striped broadcloth. French 
back. Available nationally. 

Manhattan (Robert Reis & Co.). 89¢. 
White broadcloth. Elastic waistband. 
Available nationally. 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, 
Inc.). 39¢. Printed cotton. Tie adjust- 
ment at sides. Available nationally. 

Leeds DeLuxe (Schulte Cigar Stores). 
50¢. Printed cotton. Tie adjustment at 
sides. Available at Schulte stores in 
Northeastern and North Central States. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following shorts were considered 
“Not Acceptable” because of excessive 
skimping at important points. 


AMC (Associated Merchandising Corp.). 
85¢. Striped oxford. Color ran in the 
washing tests. 

AMC Filene’s (Filene’s). $1.25. Printed 
broadcloth. 

Arrow (Cluett-Peabody & Co., NYC). 
75¢. Woven striped cotton. 

Arrow (Cluett-Peabody & Co.). 75¢. 
Woven striped madras. 

Healthgard Cat. No—395 (Montgomery 
Ward). 49¢ plus postage. Printed 
broadcloth. 

Kaufmann’s (Kaufmann’s). $1.19. Print- 
ed broadcloth. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co.). 94¢. White 
broadcloth. 

Reliance No-Tare (Reliance Mfg. Co., 
NYC). 75¢. White broadcloth. 
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Last year’s tests of men’s knit 
undershirts showed an average price 
rise of some 12% over the previous 
year, but this year’s picture shows no 
further rise. Though there’s been 
no trend back to the prices of the 
past, there seems to have been a 
freezing at last year’s peak, and both 
price and quality of undershirts are 
closely comparable to those of a year 
ago, CU’s tests show. 

Nor has there been much change 
in style or construction. A compara- 
tively new feature, present in some 
shirts, is the curved bottom: longer 
at front and back, curving up at the 
sides. Claims are that this makes for 
greater comfort, reducing the chances 
of the garment’s “hiking up.” Prob- 
ably the only advantage is that when 
worn with briefs, such shirts won't 
show at the bottoms. 


LABELS 


A fault commonly found in knit 
undershirts is the manner of attach- 
ment of the label. Though this may 
seem to be an insignificant detail— 
and it could be corrected by the 
manufacturer with little effort—it can 
actually cut down durability. The ob- 
jectionable labels are stitched down 
on two or more edges to the shirt 
fabric, without allowing for the 
“give” a ribbed shirt has. Then, when 
the shirt is stretched in use, the fabric 
tends to tear at the label. In the pre- 
ferred method of label attachment, 
the top part of the label is sewn to 
the binding, the bottom of the label is 
loose. If you get a shirt in which the 
label is attached to the ribbed fabric, 
it’s a good idea to rip out the bottom 
stitches before the shirt is worn. 





rib may wear longer because they have greater resistance to abrasion. 


MEN'S 
KNIT 
SHIRTS 


Prices remain high, but there has 
been little change in either price 
or quality since CU's tests a year 
ago. Here are ratings of 50 brands 


The great majority of.the shirts 
included in CU’s tests conformed to 
size specifications as set up by 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
though some were skimped slightly 
in length. This is relatively unim- 
portant, however, in view of the 
great elasticity of the fabric. Con- 
struction in all the shirts tested was 
satisfactory; seams at  collarette, 
sleeves and bottoms were well sewn, 
and would not be likely to tear in 
normal wear. 


FABRIC 


Undershirts are made from either 
plain knit or ribbed material. The 
plain knit (which resembles the knit 
of most women’s stockings) and 1 x 1 
rib (a very fine rib) are, in general, 
more durable than a wider rib. The 
higher ribs (2 x 2 and up), are, how- 
ever, more elastic, and may be more 
comfortable to wear. 


elasticity, hence can fit more snugly without binding. 
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The following ratings are based ay 
resistance to abrasion and bursting 
strength. Garments were also exam- 
ined for construction and conformity 
to size specifications. Note that differ- 
ent garments by the same manufac- 


turer may have widely different 


quality ratings. 


BEST BUYS 
The following brands of undershirts 

were judged to offer the best value for 

the money in the order given: 

LeSavoy (F. W. Woolworth Co.). 49¢. 
1x1] rib. Available nationally at Wool- 
worth Stores. 

Wearite (W. T. 
rib. Available 
Stores. 

Healthgard Cat. No.—456 (Montgomery 


Grant & Co.). 37¢. Ix] 
nationally at Grant 


Ward). 35¢ plus postage. 2x2 rib 
Available by mail order 
ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality) 
LeSavoy (see “Best Buys”). 
Healthgard Cat. No.—443 (Montgomery 

Ward). 69¢ plus postage. 2x2 rib 

Available by mail order. 

Wearite (see “Best Buys”) 

Kempton (R. H. Macy & Co.). 69¢. 2x2 
rib. Available at Macy’s Dep’t Store, 
NYC. 

LeSavoy (F. W. Woolworth Co.). 49¢. 
3x2 rib. Available nationally at Wool- 
worth Stores. 

Townsman (Hale Bros., San Francisco) 
55¢. 2x2 rib. Available at Hale’s Dep't 
Store, San Francisco. 

Mansco (Manhattan Shirt Co., NYC). 
65¢. Ixl rib. Available nationally 
Munsing Wear (MunsingWear Co., Min- 
neapolis). 65¢ Ixl rib. Available na- ° 


tionally. 
Healthgard Cat. No.—406 (Montgomery 
Ward). 49¢ plus postage. 2x2 rib. 


Available by mail order. 
Cavalier (Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh). 89¢ 
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But fabrics made of 2 x 2 or higher ribs have greater 
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Plain knit. Available at Kaufmann’s 
Dep't Store, Pittsburgh. 

Fairlee. 60¢. 1xl rib with a 2x2 rib at 
sides. Purchased at Bloomingdale’s 
Dep't Store, NYC. 

Seamont (W. T. Grant & Co.). 50¢. 2x2 
rib. Available nationally at Grant 
Stores. 

Healthgard Cat. No—456 (see “Best 
guys”). 

Pilgrim Nobility Cat. No—5104 (Sears, 
Roebuck). 68¢ plus postage. 2x2 rib. 
Available by mail order. 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co.). 69¢. 1xl 
rib. Available at Macy’s, NYC. 

Wiltshire (H. L. Green Co.). 39¢. 2x2 
rib. Available nationally at Green 
Stores. 

Hudson (J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit). 
75¢. 6x4 rib. Available at Hudson’s 
Dep’t Store, Detroit. 

Otis (Otis Underwear Co., NYC). 55¢ 
Plain knit. Available nationally. 

U.K.C. Bodygard (Utica Knitting Co., 
Utica, NY). 75¢. Plain knit. Available 
nationally 

Craftsman (J. C. Penney Co.). 65¢. 2x2 
rib. Available nationally at Penney 
Stores 

Hardwick (The Bon Marche, Seattle). 
39¢. 2x2 rib. Available at Bon Marche, 
Seattle. 

Geistex. 69¢. 1x1 rib. 

Manhattan (Robert Reis & Co., NYC) 
60¢. 1x1 rib. Available nationally. 


No-Rip. 59¢. 2Zxz rib. Available at 
Hearn’s Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Reis “Jim” (Robert Reis & Co.). 65¢. 
2x2 rib. Available nationally. 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom 
Inc., Providence, R. I.). 39¢. 2x2 rib. 
Available nationally. 

Reis Scandals (Robert Reis & Co.). 60¢ 
2x2 rib. Available nationally. 

Varsity (Excelsior Varsity Underwear 
Co., Baltimore, Md.). 65¢. 2x2 rib. 
Available nationally. 

Leeds (Schulte Cigar Stores, NYC). 
35¢. 1xl rib. Available in Eastern 
States at Schulte Cigar Stores. 

HealthKnit Kut-Ups (Standard Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.). 
50¢. 1x1 rib, with a 2x1 rib every inch. 
Available nationally. 

MunsingWear (MunsingWear Co.). 65¢ 
4x2 rib. Available nationally. 

Vality (Rubin-Meltzer Corp., NYC). 
55¢. 1xl rib, with a 2x2 rib at sides. 

Filene’s (Filene’s, Boston). 55¢. 1x1 rib. 
Available at Filene’s Dep’t Store, 
Boston. 

Trombley. 65¢. 2x2 rib. Purchased at 
Gimbel’s Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Filene’s (Filene’s). 75¢. 1x1 rib. Avail- 
able at Filene’s Dep’t Store, Boston. 

Spray Mills. 39¢. 2x2 rib. Purchased at 
Marshall Field’s, Chicago. 

BVD (BVD Co., NYC). 55¢. 2x2 rib. 


Available nationally. 


Diamond. 39¢. 2x2 rib. Available at 
Hearn’s Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Cavalier (Kaufmann’s). 89¢, 2x2 rib. 
Available at Kaufmann’s Dep’t Store, 
Pittsburgh. 

Cavalier. 25¢. 2x2 rib. (This is not the 
same “Cavalier” as sold by Kauf- 
mann’s, Pittsburgh.) Available na- 
tionally at Kress Stores. 

Dimco. 59¢. 3x5 rib. Available at Hearn’s 
Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, 
Inc.). 39¢. 5x3 rib. Available nation- 
ally. 

Wearite (W. T. Grant Co.). 39¢. 2x2 rib. 
Available nationally at Grant Stores. 
Biltwell. 33¢. 2x2 rib. Available in East- 

ern States in McCrory Stores. 

BVD (BVD Co.). 55¢. 6x3 rib. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Gimbel Bros. Special (Gimbel Bros., 
NYC). 75¢. 2x2 rib. Available at Gim- 
bel’s Dep’t Stores in NYC, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee. 

Mentog. 39¢. 2x2 rib. Available nation- 
ally at Kress Stores. 

Trombley. 65¢. 3x4 rib. Purchased at 
Gimbel’s Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Gimbel Bros. Special (Gimbel Bros.). 
75¢. 6x6 rib. Available at Gimbel’s 
Dep’t Stores, NYC, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee. 

Derby. 59¢. 3x5 rib. Available at Hearn’s 
Dep’t Store, NYC. 





KNIT BRIEFS 


... for men; 


Wartime shortages of elastic have 
necessitated some changes in the 
construction of men’s knit briefs dur- 
ing the past year. Instead of the elas- 
tic waistbands formerly common, 
buttons and buttonholes are being 
used for waistline adjustment. And 
the resultant loss of elasticity makes 
it more necessary than ever to get 
correct fit at the waistline. 

Knit briefs are made to fit snugly. 
The elasticity of knit underwear 
makes this possible without discom- 
fort. However, too snug a fit puts a 
Strain on the material which results 
in decreased durability. 

There are certain dimensions, 
though, where it is essential to get 
good fit for comfort. See that the 
briefs are long enough to fit comfort- 
ably, and that the opening at the 
waistband is large enough to allow 
the briefs to be pulled over the hips 
comfortably when the garment is put 
on. The portion at the base of the 
crotch should be no less than six 
inches wide. The waist and the leg 
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brand ratings 


openings should be wide enough to 
allow comfortable fit without binding. 

Most of the shorts tested were 
made of either plain knit (like stock- 
ings), Ixl rib (very fine rib), or 
2x2 rib (somewhat wider rib). As 
with knit undershirts (see page 118), 
the flat knits and 1x1 ribs showed 
generally higher resistance to abra- 
sion than the 2x2’s. 

Briefs were tested for bursting 
strength and resistance to abrasion. 
Examination was also made for con- 
struction details. 


BEST BUYS 
The following brands were judged to 
offer the best value for the money: 
Grant’s (W. T. Grant Co., NYC). 39¢. 
1x1 rib. Available nationally at Grant 
Stores. 
Ward’s Cat. No—445 (Montgomery 
Ward). 35¢ plus postage. 2x2 rib. 
Available by mail order. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality.) 
Craftsman (J. C. Penney Co.). 59¢. Ixl 


rib. Available nationally at Penney 
Stores. 

Sprintex Bodygard. (Utica Knitting Co., 
Utica, N. Y.). 85¢. 1x1 rib. Available 
nationally. 

Healthknit MacDee. 50¢. Ix] rib, with 
a 2xl rib every % inch. Bought at 
Bloomingdale’s Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Jockey (Coopers Inc., Kenosha, Wisc.). 
65¢. I1xl rib. Available nationally. 

Grant’s (see “Best Buys”). 

Marshall Field (Marshall Field, Chi- 
cago). $1.50. 2x2 rib. Available at 
Marshall Field Dep’t Store, Chicago. 

MunsingWear (MunsingWear Under- 
wear Co., Minneapolis). 75¢. 1x1 rib. 
Available nationally. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—445 (see “Best Buys”). 

Reis Scandals (Robert Reis & Co., 
NYC). 60¢. 1x1 rib. Quality variable. 
Available nationally. 

Wearite (W. T. Grant Co.). 35¢. Ixl 
rib. Available nationally at Grant 
Stores. 

Biltwell (McCrory Stores, NYC). 39¢. 
1x1 rib. Available in Eastern States at 
McCrory Stores. 

CMO Cat. No.—B12 (Chicago Mail Or- 
der). 49¢ plus postage. 2x2 rib. Avail- 
able by mail order. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


CMO Cat. No—B21 (Chicago Mail 
Order). 29¢ plus postage. 2x2 rib. Poor 
in resistance to abrasion and bursting 
strength 
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Many hands have been put to unac- 
customed work, these days, at ma- 
chines, in victory gardens, and at 
household jobs. And many of these 
hands are getting unaccustomed 
scratches, cuts, bruises and blisters 
which in themselves are of little con- 
sequence. Yet these minor injuries 
deserve careful treatment, for neg- 
lect may result in infection. 

Adhesive bandages of the Band- 
Aid type are ideal for covering such 
small injuries and keeping them clean, 
provided they are clean when the 
bandage is put on. But don’t expect 
any bandage to do more than that. 
The bandages impregnated with mer- 
curochrome do color the wound red 
-——and thereby give a false sense of 
security—but they have no significant 
value as disinfectants. The use of 
sulfathiazole or other sulfa drugs is 
not considered advisable in small in- 
juries of the type commonly covered 
by adhesive bandages. The use of 
sulfa bandages may, in fact, do harm 
by causing the development of sensi- 
tivity to the sulfonamide drugs (see 
the Reports, May 1943). Nor is the 
fact that the bandages are sterile any 
indication that they will make the 
wound so. Sterilization of bandages 
is important insofar as it is an assur- 
ance that, properly used, the bandages 
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will introduce no new germs into the 
wounds, and bandages which were 
not sterilized were rated “Not Ac- 
ceptable.” But the organisms that are 
already there won't be killed by the 
use of a sterile covering. 
ANTISEPTICS NECESSARY 

Directions on the labels of most 
adhesive bandages give the correct 
procedure to follow: first cleanse the 
wound, then apply an antiseptic (mild 
tincture of iodine, 2 per cent), then 
cover with the bandage. 

Some people are deterred from 
using adhesive bandages because of 
the trouble they have in removing 
from the skin the sticky residue of 
the adhesive tape. Water is quite in- 
effective for this, but kerosene, house- 
hold cleaning fluid (carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, benzine) or any spot remover will 
do the trick. Moisten a piece of cot- 
ton with the fluid and wipe off any 
tacky adhesive. Use very little of 
these substances, as too much may 
irritate the skin. 

The important requirements of an 
adhesive bandage are that it should 
stick well, even through repeated 
washings ; that it should not ravel or 
fall apart in the course of wear; that 
it should not pick up dirt easily, so 
that it continues to look neat even 
after a day’s wearing. 


Adhesive 
Bandages 


. can help keep little cuts 
from becoming serious injuries. 
Here CU rates some widely dis- 
tributed brands and tells what 
features are important to have 
and what features to avoid 


At left, the lineup 
of brands tested, 
as they appear in 
the technician’s report 


CU tested for these qualities with 
the aid of two sets of five “guinea 
pigs” who wore each bandage on 
hand and foot for 24 hours. The 
wearers noted when edges of the 
bandages began to curl and whether 
the gauze pads ravelled; technicians 
noted the condition of each bandage 
at the end of the 24-hour test period. 
A high degree of consistency was 
found in the results of the different 
testers. 


BASIS FOR RATINGS 


In the ratings, the ability of the 
bandage to stay put was considered 
the most important factor. All but 
three of those tested—Acme, United 
Cross and Elastic Band-Aid—were 
satisfactory in this respect, and only 
Acme was found so poor that it could 
be considered “Not Acceptable.” 

Most of the bandages showed some 
tendency to curl or lift away at the 
corners after some hours of wear and 
hand-washing. 

Evaluation of appearance was 
based on two factors: the tendency of 
the pad or the adhesive to ravel, and 
the resistance of the outside surface 
to dirt. A bandage marked “‘water- 
proof” was found, in general, to be 
less likely to get grimy than others, 
since the fabric of the adhesive is 
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coated. lwo brands—Firstaid Quik- 
Bands and Band-Aid, Mercuro- 
chrome—were unsatisfactory in this 
respect. The Band-Aid, Mercuro- 
chrome was particularly bad in that 
the mercurochrome stained bandage, 
adhesive and surrounding skin after 
wetting. 

The best adhesive bandages are in- 
dividually wrapped. This serves the 
double purpose of protecting them 
from contamination and of keeping 
the adhesive from drying out. Should 
you find a bandage that does not stick 
well because it seems dried out, you 
can often make it do, in an emerg- 
ency, by warming the adhesive por- 
tion with the hand or by passing a 
lighted match quickly over the ad- 
hesive surface. 

The ratings which follow are based 
on the factors listed above. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(/n estimated order of quality. Figures 
in parentheses represent the cost per in- 
dizidual bandage.) 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 19¢ 
for 36 bandages of assorted sizes 
(0.5¢). Individually wrapped and ster- 
ilized. Excellent adherence; did not 
tend to curl at edges; excellent appear- 





ance. Available at Macy’s Dep’t Store, 
NYC. 

Band-Aid, Plain (Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J.). 39¢ for 73 
bandages of assorted sizes (U.5¢). In 
dividually wrapped and sterilized. Ex- 
cellent adherence and appearance 
Available nationally. 

Quick-Strips (Valentine Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago). 10¢ for 12 bandages 
(0.8¢). Individually wrapped and ster- 
ilized. Excellent adherence and appear- 
ance. Available nationally at Walgreen 
Stores, 

Firstaid Quik-Bands (United Drug Co., 
Boston). 23¢ for 36 bandages of 
assorted sizes (0.6¢). Individually 
wrapped and_ sterilized. Adherence 
satisfactory, but gauze pad ravelled 
and bandage did not repel dirt. Avail- 
able nationally at Rexal and Liggett 
Stores. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


(The following brands were considered 
unsatisfactory for the reasons stated.) 
Band-Aid Mercurochrome (Johnson & 

Johnson). 39¢ for 73 bandages of 

assorted sizes (0.5¢). Individually 

wrapped and sterilized. “Not Accepta- 
ble” because mercurochrome stained 
bandage and hand badly when wet. 
Acme, Mercurochrome (Acme Cotton 
Prod. Co., NYC). 10¢ for 16 bandages 
(0.6¢). Individually wrapped and ster- 


ized. Poor adherence. 

Band-Aid, Elastic (Johnson & Johnson). 
23¢ for 16 bandages (1.4¢). Individu- 
ally wrapped and sterilized. Made with 
elasticized adhesive bandage. Three of 
the five testers complained of itching 
at the site of application. This indi- 
cates the probability of the presence 
of an ingredient to which many per- 
sons may be sensitive. 

Aids (Sealtex Co., Chicago). 5¢ for 16 
bandages (0.3¢). Individually wrapped 
but not sterilized. Pad made of cotton 
rather than gauze tends to stick to 
cuts. Bandage of “Seal Tape,” which 
sticks only to itself, not to skin, limits 
use of bandage to fingers or toes. 
Bandages stretched in washing, so 
that they slipped off fingers despite 
fact that “Seal Tape” remained sealed. 

Sentinel (Forest City Rubber Co., Sen- 
tinel Prod. Div., Cleveland). 10¢ for 
16 bandages (0.6¢). Not individually 
wrapped or sterilized. Excellent ad- 
herence; did not tend to curl at edges. 

United Cross, Mercurochrome (Whelan 
Drug Co., NYC). 10¢ for 16 bandages 
(0.6¢). Individually wrapped, not ster- 
ilized. Fair adherence, excellent ap- 
pearance. 

Real Aid, Mercurochrome (Real Aid 
Aseptic Co., NYC). 10¢ for 16 band- 
ages (0.6¢). Not individually wrapped 
or sterilized. Adherence satisfactory, 
but gauze pad ravelled in use. 





Whxed iZ aper éx Sonabiiiall Bags 


Proper storage saves food. And the 
War Production Board has recog- 
nized the part played by waxed paper 
in the food conservation program by 
issuing an order which, despite short- 
ages in paper and strict limitations 
on the commercial use of waxed 
paper packaging, permits manufac- 
ture of 10% more waxed paper 
for home use than was made in 1942. 
Valuable shipping and storage space 
has been saved by standardization in 
sizes and packaging. Elimination of 
excessive varieties of sizes and 
weights of paper, reduction in the 
thickness of the packing cartons and 
the cores on which the paper is wound 
and a general simplification of pack- 
aging makes further savings possible. 


WHAT IS WAXED PAPER? 


According to WPB definition, 
waxed paper is any paper coated or 
impregnated with a petroleum wax. 
Depending on the type of impregna- 
tion or coating and the kind of wax 
used, waxed paper may be either 
“water-repellent” or “waterproof” — 
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Conserving food is a big wartime 
problem, and proper wrapping of 
food can do much to hel . Here 
CU rates popular a paper 
and sandwich bag brands, on 
the basis of laboratory tests 
for resistance to oil and water, 
bursting strength and weight 


that is, it may simply shed drops of 
water which are sprinkled on it, but 
allow the water to go through under 
slight pressure ; or it may be entirely 
water-resistant, allowing neither wa- 
ter nor moisture to pass through. 

There are two general methods for 
producing waxed paper. In one, the 
paper is submerged in a bath of 
molten paraffin or similar petroleum 
wax, removed and cooled, and the 
thickness of the coating adjusted by 
either scraper bars or a set of squeeze 
rollers. In this method, the wax pene- 
trates the paper in addition to form- 
ing a surface film, and the paper is 
made waterproof. 


In the second method, plain paper 
is passed over a roll which is parti- 
ally immersed in molten wax, thus 
transferring a portion of the wax to 
the paper surface. The quality of the 
resultant paper here depends on sev- 
eral variables, including the temper- 
ature and the type of the wax, the 
speed with which the paper passes 
over the roll, the construction of the 
paper, etc. 

USES 


As the conservation problem grows 
more important, housewives are dis- 
covering new ways to make waxed 
paper cut down waste and keep 
food in good condition. Leftover meat 
from last night will make fine sand- 
wiches for today’s lunch if it is 
wrapped in waxed paper and put into 
the refrigerator. A little waxed paper, 
wrapped over a half-used onion or 
a bunch of scallions means that they 
can be kept in the refrigerator with- 
out imparting odors to other foods. 
Salad greens, wrapped in waxed pa- 
per, will preserve their freshness for 
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days, and enable you to make mixed 
salads without waste. The same holds 
tor other vegetables. And good wrap- 
ping will keep that left-over piece of 
chocolate cake fresh and moist for 
tomorrow's lunchbox dessert. 

_That’s to say nothing of the tons 
ot waxed paper that daily go into 
lunchboxes as wrappers for sand- 
wiches, salads and desserts. 


TYPES 


Waxed paper is sold either in flat 
cut sheets or in rolls of varying 
length, about 12 inches wide. Though 
the flat sheets are convenient in that 
they are ready for use without tear- 
ing off the rolls are likely to be more 
economical, since they make it pos- 
sible to tear off only the amount you 
need. They have a further conveni 
ence in that you can tear off very 
large sections when you need them 
for wrapping large pieces of food, 
such as a roast or a cake. 

Formerly, most rolls of waxed pa 
per were wrapped in boxes equipped 
with serrated metal cutting edges, so 
that it was easy to tear off just the 
right amount. Today, with metal 
shortages, production of such boxes 
is limited. 

As a substitute, some manufactur- 
ers are using a cutting edge made of 
plastic-impregnated cardboard, which 
seems to be quite satisfactory. Others 
are simply serrating or scalloping one 


cardboard edge over which the paper 
this is not so satisfactory, as 
the cardboard edge becomes softened 
and wears down with use. Still other 
manufacturers make no effort to pro- 
vide a cutting edge, and the house- 
wife must use a knife or scissors to 
cut off the desired length of paper. 


rolls ; 


SANDWICH BAGS 

More expensive than plain waxed 
paper, but convenient for many pur- 
poses are small moisture-proof bags 
made of various substances. Of those 
tested, only one was made of regular 
waxed paper 


HOW CU TESTED 

CU tested both waxed papers and 
sandwich bags for weight, bursting 
strength and resistance to moisture 
and grease, both before and after 
creasing. Only one—Glendale Sand 
wich Bags—was not water-resistant, 
but three waxed papers—Homestead, 
Handee & Safety-Edge—and three 
sandwich bags—Sanitary, Flav O 
Fresh and Jumbo—permitted pene- 
tration of oil even without creasing 
of the paper. These would not be sat 
isfactory for packing sandwiches or 
other substances where greasy por- 
tions might touch the paper surface 
and strike through. Resistance to oil 
and water was the factor scored most 
heavily in determining the relative 
ratings 





It’s important to get waxed paper packages with good cutting edges other- 
wise you'll waste paper, or you'll have to use a knife or scissors. 
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Economy was determined by com 
paring the total number of square 
feet with price. In nine of the 18 
rolls tested, the actual length was 
two to 13 feet short of the labeled 
length. One _ roll—Co-op—actually 
measured 151 feet rather than 125 
feet, as marked. The costs for ten 
square feet (figures in parentheses) 
noted in the ratings below were based 
on the actual measurements, not on 
the labeled lengths. Unless otherwise 
indicated, rolls were 12 inches wide. 


WAXED PAPERS 
BEST BUYS 


The following were judged fo give the 
best value for the money 

Co-op (National Cooperatives, Inc., Chi 
cago). 15¢ for 125-ft. roll (1¢). Card- 
board cutting edge. Heavy weight pa 
per, good bursting strength. Available 
nationally in Co-op Stores. 

BFD (Berst-Forester-Dixfield Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 125-ft. roll (0.8¢). Card 
board cutting edge. Medium weight 
paper, fair bursting strength. “Best 
Buy” because of price. Available at 
Grant Stores East of Mississippi 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality) 


Woolworth’s Extra Heavy (Perkins Pa- 
per Prod., Holyoke, Mass.). 10¢ for 
50-ft. roll (2¢). Roll wrapped in paper; 
no cutting edge. Heavy weight paper, 
fair bursting strength. Available na- 
tionally at Woolworth Stores. 

Island Manor (H. C. 3ohack Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y:). 15¢ for 125-ft. roll 
(1.3¢). 3 ft. short of labeled length 
Metal cutting edge. Heavy weight pa 
per, poor bursting strength. Available 
at Bohack Stores in Long Island 

Kress’ (S. H. Kress & Co., NYC). 10¢ 
for 50-ft. roll (1.9¢). Metal cutting 
edge. Heavy weight paper, good burst 
ing strength. Available 
Kress Stores 


nationally at 


Kitchen Charm (Marcalus Mfg. Co. 
East Paterson, N.J.). 25¢ for 125-ft 
roll (2¢). 3 ft. short of labeled length 


Metal cutting edge. Heavy weight pa- 
per, high bursting strength. Available 
nationally. 

Maytime (Hammersley Mfg. Co., Gar- 
field, N.J.). 25¢ for 125-ft. roll (1.9¢) 
2 ft. short of labeled length. Metal 
cutting edge. Heavy weight paper, 
good bursting strength. Available in 
the East. 

Planet (Biltmore Paper Co., NYC). 10¢ 
for 40-ft. roll, 1134 in. wide (1.8¢). No 
cutting edge. Heavy weight paper, fair 
bursting strength. Available in NYC. 

Co-op (see “Best Buys’’). 

Ben Mont Mastercraft (F. W. Wool- 
worth). 10¢ for 75 sheets, 12 x 13% 
in. (1.5¢). Heavy weight paper, poor 
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vursting strength. Available nationally 
at Woolworth Stores 

KVP (Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.). 47¢ for 250- 
ft. roll. (1.9¢). 3 ft. short of labeled 
length Plastic-impregnated cutting 
edge. Heavy weight paper, good burst 
ing strength. Available nationally. 

BFD (see “Best Buys”). 

Lyncrest (W. T. Grant). 10¢ for 75 
sheets 12 x 13% in. (1.1¢). Light 
weight paper, poor bursting strength. 
Available nationally at Grant Stores. 

Woolworth’s Heavy (Perkins Paper 
Prod., Holyoke, Mass.). 25¢ for 165- 
it. roll (1.6¢). 3 ft. short of labeled 
length. No cutting edge. Medium 
weight paper, fair bursting strength. 
\vailable nationally in Woolworth 
Stores. 

Kress’ (S. H. Kress & Co.). 10¢ for 75 
sheets 12 x 13% in. (1.1¢). Medium 
weight paper, fair bursting strength. 
Available nationally at Kress Stores. 

HumiDry (Ben Mont Paper Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt.). 10¢ for 50-ft. roll (2¢). 
No cutting edge. Medium weight pa- 
per, fair bursting strength. Available 
nationally. 

Wrap-Rite (Wax-Rite Prod. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.). 24¢ for 125-ft. roll 
11% in. wide (2.1¢). 8 ft. short of 
labeled length. Cardboard cutting 
edge. Light weight paper, poor burst- 
ing strength. Available nationally. 

Waxtex (Menasha Prod. Co., Menasha, 
Wisc.). 25¢ for 125-ft. roll (2.1¢). 4 
ft. short of labeled length. No cutting 
edge. Light weight paper, good burst- 
ing strength. Available nationally. 


Newtest. 10¢ for 40-ft. roll (2¢). No 
cutting edge. Light weight paper, fair 
bursting strength. 

BFD (Berst-Forester-Dixfield Co.). 10¢ 
for 75 sheets 12 x 13% in. (1.2¢). Light 
weight paper, poor bursting strength. 
Available at Grant Stores East of the 
Mississippi. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Safety-Edge (Diamond Match Co., 
NYC). 25¢ for 125-ft. roll (2¢). Card- 
board cutting edge. Not resistant to 
oil. Heavy weight paper, fair bursting 
strength. 

Handee. 25¢ for 125-ft. roll 11% in. 
wide (2¢). No cutting edge. Not re- 
sistant to oil. Medium weight paper, 
fair bursting strength. 

Homestead (Wyoming Valley Paper 
Mill, Northumberland, N.H.). 10¢ for 
a 40-ft. roll (2.3¢). Cardboard cutting 
edge. Not resistant to oil. Light weight 
paper, very poor bursting strength. 


SANDWICH BAGS 
ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality. Figures 
in parentheses represent the cost of ten 
bags. ) 


V-Meal Stowaway (Lindley Box & Pa- 
per Co., Marion, Ind.). 89¢ for 25 bags, 
4% x 6% in. (36¢). These are moisture- 
proof bags which can be sealed with 
a hot iron. They are useful for storing 
dehydrated or frozen foods, but are 
generally too expensive for every-day 


use as sandwich bags. Very heavy 
weight paper, very high bursting 
strength. Available in New York and 
Central States, or by mail order. 

Ben Mont Mastercraft (Ben Mont). 10¢ 
for 40 bags, 6 x 614 in. (2.5¢). Light 
weight paper, poor bursting strength. 
Available nationally. 

Perkins Sandwich Bags (Perkins Paper 
Prod., Holyoke, Mass.). 10¢ for 40 
bags, 6 x 7 in. (2.5¢). Available nation- 
ally. Light weight paper, very poor 
bursting strength. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


ABC Sandwich Bags, Standard Size 
(Alfred Bleyer & Co. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.). 10¢ for 40 bags, 534 x 6 in. 
(2.5¢). Not resistant to oil. Heavy 
weight paper, good bursting strength. 

Flav O Fresh (Continental Bag Special- 
ties Corp., NYC). 29¢ for 100 bags, 
6 x 614 in. (2.9¢). Not resistant to 
oil. Light weight paper, poor bursting 
strength. 

Glendale (S. H. Kress & Co.). 10¢ for 40 
bags, 6 x 614 in. (2.5¢). Not resistant 
to water. Light weight paper, good 
bursting strength. 

Jumbo Size Sandwich Bags (Union Bag 
& Paper Corp., NYC). 10¢ for 40 
bags 6 x 7 in. (2.5¢). Not resistant to 
oil, Heavy weight paper, poor bursting 
strength. 

Sanitary Sandwich Bags (Alfred Bleyer 
& Co.). 10¢ for 40 bags, 514 x 5Y4 
in. (2.5¢). Not resistant to oil. Heavy 
weight paper, good bursting strength. 





WHEN YOU BUY EYEGLASSES 


... there are many pitfalls you 
should watch for. Here CU's 
consultants tell you about some 
of the most important ones and 
give useful suggestions which 


wil help you avoid them. While 


You can get eyeglasses from opto 
metrists, oculists, department stores, 
furniture stores, jewelry stores, cloth- 
ing stores, mail-order houses, five- 
and-ten cent stores and drug stores. 
You can have the presciptions for 
them written by ophthalmologists, oc- 
ulists, optometrists, ordinary doctors 
of medicine—or you can, in effect, 
write your own by stepping up to a 
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five-and-ten eyeglass counter and se- 
lecting the pair you think will best 
solve your troubles. And, though fit- 
ting your own glasses is dangerous 
business and certainly to be avoided, 


it is possible to get good glasses 
at a low price, if you go to an 
optician who advertises “lovely 
styles at low prices" you are 
likely to end up paying high 
prices for shoddy merchandise 


there is so much incompetence and 
downright dishonesty in some parts 
of the eyeglass business that you may 
do no worse that way than you would 
with many of the highly-advertised, 
chrome-trimmed eyeglass companies. 

The unfortunate fact is that today 
both ends of the optical game—re- 
fracting and dispensing—are shot 
through with fraud; and this fraud 
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is aided by the laxity of legislative 
control, which permits a salesman to 
become a “specialist” in visual de- 
fects. 


EYE EXAMINATION 


The first question is, of course, 
whether or not you need glasses. A 
great many persons unquestionably 
do. But a great many others wear 
glasses as the result of an eye exam- 
ination by someone who was inter- 
ested in selling a pair of glasses, not 
in helping the patient. There have 
been many reports of eyeglass com- 
panies which would discharge an ex- 
aminer guilty of telling a patient he 
didn’t need glasses. 

To dispel some of the prevalent 
confusion in what the names of the 
various “eye specialists” mean, here 
are some definitions : 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST OR OCULIST: 
A doctor of medicine who has made 
a special study of the diseases of the 
eye. Those who have received the cer- 
tificate of the American Board of 
Ophthalmology are required to meet 
certain standards in diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, as well as in re- 
fraction. 


OPTOMETRIST: The modern optome- 
trist is a graduate of a college of 
optometry and has had thorough 
training in the science of correcting 
visual defects by proper fitting of 
glasses. The ethical optometrist will 
refer cases in which he finds evidence 
of disease to an ophthalmologist. But 
there are in this field old-style opto- 
metrists who have earned their license 
to prescribe glasses only by virtue of 
the fact that they have been doing 
so for a long time. For it is only 
since 1917 that optometric training 
has been a necessary prerequisite to 
obtaining a license. Formerly no 


training was required for a license, 
and those who held licenses prior to 
1917 are permitted to continue prac- 
tice under them. 


OPTICIAN: A technician who grinds 
glasses, fits frames and dispenses 
glasses. 

Though the definitions are rela- 
tively clear, the practice is not. For 
the field is burdened with men who 
are primarily salesmen, who depend 
for their living on the glasses they 
sell, and who can’t afford to worry 
too much about professional ethics 
or the welfare of the patient. 

All over the United States glasses 
are being sold to people who don’t 
need them ; bad glasses are foisted on 
those who do; defective lenses are 
passed off as “perfect” ; patients with 
organic disease are being sold glasses 
when they need an operation or other 
treatment. 


ADVERTISED “SPECIALS” 


Worst of all the practitioners in 
the field are the price-advertising op- 
ticians and optometrists. They guar- 
antee to “fill any prescription” in “any 
one of seven lovely styles,” at a set 
price, generally from about $2.95 to 
$9.75, depending on what they think 
will pay best with the particular pub- 
lic their ads reach. Frequently they 
bait the hook with a low-cost eye- 
examination on the premises. 

Your dollar—for that is the usual 
fee—does buy you an eye-examina- 
tion of sorts. Chances are that the 
medical doctor or the optometrist— 
complete with white coat and bristling 
with diplomas—will sit you down 
before a chart and have you read 
some lines from it, as he slips differ- 
ent lenses into the test frames. Usu- 
ally that’s the only “examination” you 
get before he prescribes the glasses— 
and prescribe he will. Why is he al- 
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Beware of the dealer who advertises by price. Too often his “beautiful 
models” are outdated styles; too often he’s much more interested in selling 
glasses than in gwing you the glasses you need. 
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lowed to practice with little or mu 
special training for his job? Because 
the laws of most States do not re 
quire special licensing for medical 
men who proclaim themselves “ocu 
lists”; because many “optometrists” 
still practice under old licenses which 
required no training in eye examina- 
tion. 

Be that as it may, the patient is 
now equipped with a prescription for 
glasses. He is now shifted back to the 
salesman, to have his prescription 
filled. And it’s the salesman’s job to 
see that he buys a pair of glasses— 
not the low-priced advertised special, 
but a much more expensive pair. If 
he insists on seeing the “seven lovely 
styles” advertised, he is almost cer- 
tain to be shown unattractive, old 
models. Every inducement is used to 
force him to buy a much more ex- 
pensive pair, but if he still persists, 
the chances are that he will be given 
“spite glasses.” 

These are deliberately incorrect 
prescriptions, with poor, badly fitted 
frames. If the customer complains 
after the glasses have been sold, he 
is told that he should have purchased 
a better pair, as recommended in the 
first place. 


“BETTER” GLASSES 


Does he fare better if he succumbs 
to the high-pressure salesmanship and 
buys the “better” glasses? He may or 
may not. The lens fitting may be 
more nearly correct, but the lenses 
may be made from defective glass 
which will cause distortion and eye- 
strain. Such “seconds” are factory 
rejects, sold as such at low prices. 
The frames are likely to be of equally 
low quality, generally termed “boot- 
leg” by the trade. Sometimes they 
resemble good frames in appearance, 
but they are made of cheaper mate- 
rial, are incorrectly sized or have 
other defects which cause their re- 
jection by ethical dispensers. And 
the prices asked for such junk are 
usually no lower than those asked for 
good quality eyeglasses by ethical 
opticians. 


SALES TACTICS 

Here is a typical case: 

One Washington firm advertises 
glasses for $9.75, through frequent 
radio broadcasts. But the price of the 
glasses they actually manage to sell 
is usually $30 or more a pair. One 
patient paid $30 for a pair of glasses 
which would have cost just half the 
price at other more ethical places in 
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the same city. Though the salesman 
tried to force him to do so, he insisted 
on following the terms of the adver- 
tised offer and made no down pay- 
ment. True he got glasses—but they 
were made up with lenses of jncor- 
rect power in the wrong size frames. 
It was not until he had paid fully 
half the selling price that his glasses 
were more or less corrected to fit 
him. 

Though the figures vary, it seems 
to be fairly regular practice among 
such firms to sell glasses at about 
three times the advertised price. And 
it is equally standard practice to avoid 
giving even remotely satisfactory fit 
until the customer has paid a sub- 
stantial portion of his bill. 

Ethical opticians often sell at high 
prices, but their products are still 
cheaper than those of the price-ad- 
vertising firms, and you are reason- 
ably sure of getting good quality. 

This should not, however, be taken 
to mean that there are no opticians 
selling at low prices who are ethical. 
Except where special grinding is re- 
quired, good single-vision glasses in 
a good frame should cost about three 
to five dollars at wholesale; it is 
possible for them to be sold for ten 
dollars or less where there are no 
high pressure selling costs. There are 
a few opticians associated with health 
plans or with fraternal or other or- 
ganizations who are both inexpensive 
and ethical. 

Steer clear of glasses from most 
department stores, clothing stores, 
jewelry stores, credit houses, mail 
order houses and others that make a 
sideline of selling glasses. While there 
may be some with good optical de- 
partments, most of them are unreli- 
able. Often their “expert fitters” are 
wholly untrained salesmen; usually 
their products are overpriced and 
poor in quality. 

EYEGLASS FITTING 

Some knowledge of the technical 
aspects of eyeglass fitting will help 
you get what you pay for. Suppose 
that you have received a competent 
eye examination, and that the exam- 
iner has given you a prescription for 
glasses. Your prescription may look 
something like this: 


Address Date 


O.D. +3.00 sphere + .75 cyl. axis 170° 
OS. +2.75 sphere + .50 cyl. axis 10° 
O.U. Add for reading + 2.50 sphere 





FRAMES AND CONSTRUCTIONS: 7he 


glasses at the top have plastic 
frames, with temples set at the top, 
“Fulvue” style. The glasses in the 
center have goldfilled frames, with 
temples set just above the center, 
“Hibo” style. At the bottom are old- 
fashioned octagon-shaped metal rims, 
with temples set at the center, little 
worn today. 


This is generally all the examiner 
sends to the optician. His job is then 
to fit you with frames, and to fit the 
prescribed lenses to the frames and 
to you. 


The Frame 


Generally he starts off by showing 
you frames in various styles. Try on 
several. Your selection should be 
based on a combination of appear- 
ance, durability, suitability and price. 

Much stress has been placed, in 
recent years, on the cosmetic value of 
suitable eyeglass frames. And conse- 
quently, there are available a great 
many styles to choose from. But when 
you select style, keep in mind also 
that all types are not suitable for all 
occupations or activities no matter 
how attractive they may appear. 

If your work involves a good deal 
of action or if you take your glasses 
off frequently, select a strong durable 
frame. If your job is sedentary, and 
if you wear glasses constantly, well- 


made rimless glasses—though they 
are more fragile than rimmed types— 
may be quite satisfactory. Children 
should never be fitted with rimless 
glasses, as they are apt to be more 
active and less careful than adults. 

Excellent frames are made by sev- 
eral large concerns including the 
American Optical Company (AQ), 
Shuron Optical Company (SO), 
Bausch & Lomb (B&L), Continental 
(C), T&P Optical Company (T&P). 
All these firms stamp their initials on 
every metal frame or mounting they 
manufacture. 


TYPES OF FRAMES 

The following general discussion 
of frames and frame materials may 
help you in making a selection. Those 
listed are among the most popular 
types. 


WHITE RHODIUM OR NICKLE FINISH 
METAL. These are not recommended. 
They discolor readily, and do not 
resist corrosion from either the air 
or the skin. The temple pieces tend 
to break at the front of the ears. The 
frames get out of shape easily, and 
they are likely to break when they 
are straightened often. 


GOLD FILLED FRAMES. One-tenth of the 
outside coating of these rims is 
made of 12 karat gold; the interior 
is a base metal. Frames of this type 
can generally be identified by stamp- 
ing on the bridge and along the tem- 
ples which reads something like this: 
AO 1/10th 12K GF. (The AO re- 
fers to the manufacturer, in this case, 
the American Optical Co.). Be sure 
to check the stamping, as at least two 
firms have sold yellow metal frames 
as gold filled, when they were actu- 
ally not. This type holds its shape 
well, and is resistant to acids (per- 
spiration) and corrosion from air. 
If it gets out of adjustment, it can be 
bent without fear of its breaking. 
Currently, only yellow  gold-filled 
frames are available, as a result of 
war shortages. 

Gold-filled frames are available in 
four styles: 

Regular, with temples at the sides 
of the frame; 

Hibo (high bow), with temples 
half-way up the sides of the frame; 

Fulvue (full view), with temples 
placed at the top of the frame, out 
of the field of vision; 

Square shapes, various forms, dif- 
ficult to duplicate and to fit with 
lenses, with temples usually placed 
at the sides. 
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The difference between a regular hinge (left) and an English hinge (right) 


is illustrated above. 


Note the metal covering over the plastic end of both 
temple-piece and frame in the English hinge. 


This adds to durability. 





SOLID GOLD FRAMES. These are the 
most durable frames, and can be 
made in any of the styles listed above. 
The gold varies in purity; 10 karat, 
12 karat and 14 karat are the com- 
mon ones. The gold content in karats 
is stamped on the bridge and the 
temples. 


PLATINUM ROLLED FRAMES. These look 
very much like white gold-filled 
frames. They are durable, but the 
metal is somewhat too soft; gold- 
filled frames, at about the same price, 
are better buys. 


PLASTICS: ZYLONITE, LUCITE. These are 
made in a variety of styles and col- 
ors. In addition to the styles listed 
above, the harlequin shape and its 
variants have become popular for 
women. This shape is expensive. 
Doublecheck before you order harle- 
quin frames to make sure that you 
will be looking right through the cen- 
ter of the lens (the best portion for 
good vision), and that the frames are 
slightly curved toward the face for 
snug fit. Make sure, too, that the lens 
is not loose in the frame. Choose the 
color and shape lens that will best go 
with your facial contours and com- 
plexion. Plastic frames tend to be- 
come fragile and brittle with age. 


CELLULOID FRAMES. These are inex- 
pensive, but they are unsatisfactory, 
since they do not retain their shape, 
break easily, and discolor readily. 


HINGES 


All plastic frames are more dur- 
able if they have two additional fea- 
tures : 
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ENGLISH HINGE. This consists of 
metal covers at the end of the temple- 
piece and at the corner of the frame. 
It adds to durability but increases 


cost. 


METAL TEMPLE INTERIOR. This is a wire 
over which the temple is molded. It 
permits bending of the temple with- 
out breaking; even if the covering 
cracks, the metal will continue to 
hold. 


RIMLESS MOUNTINGS 


These are not as durable as rimmed 
glasses, but they are generally less 
conspicuous, and may be adequate if 
you are not very active. Certain 
lenses are not well adapted to rim- 
less mounting; if your optician ad- 
vises against it, don’t get rimless 
glasses. Recent improvements have 
been made which have increased dur- 
ability considerably in some mount- 
ings of this type. 

Lenses are generally attached to 
rimless mountings by a combination 
of diamond-drilled holes, screws and 
bolts or cement. Choose a style to 
suit your needs, with a combination 
of flexibility of mounting plus dura- 
bility of material. Avoid rigid, heavy 
mountings, which tend to break the 
lenses, and keep coming loose. Gold- 
filled or solid gold mountings 
most durable. 

Choose a lens shaped so that it 
matches the contours and shape of 
your face. Few people look well in 
rimless glasses which are entirely cir- 
cular. The most popular style is the 
Orbal, set in either Numont or 
Shurset mounting. 


are 


The following are the generally 
available mountings: 
REGULAR and HYFORM: Temple holes 
are drilled in the lenses, either at the 


‘center or slightly above the horizontal 


center-line of the lens edge. 


FULVUE: The temple is connected at 
the top of the lens, out of the line 
of sight. In this type of mounting, 
there is a tendency for the lens to 
break at the mounting, when the tem 
ple is bent too much. The breakage 
may be cut considerably by using 
flat springs at the temple, or by using: 


NUMONT, a safer rimless mounting, 
with holes only at the nasal side of 
each lens. There are many imitations. 
The best model has springs at the 
center, is highly flexible, and has 
thick-end temples, either gold-filled 
or of solid gold. The lenses should 
be mounted either the screw 
head at the back of the glasses o1 
with solder plugs. 


with 


SHURSET mountings are another great 
step forward in comfortable 
rimless glasses. The lenses are held 


sate, 


to the mountings with four plastic 
collared screws, thus lessening the 
strain on the lens and decreasing 
breakage. Like Numont, the Shur 
set mounting can take a good deal of 
abuse without breakage of lenses, as 
any strain is transmitted not to the 
edge of the glass but to the mounting. 
Mountings should be either gold or 
gold-filled. 


WILLS-EDGE is another successful at- 
tempt at safe rimless glasses. The 
are flat-topped and_ slotted 
along the top. Mountings are fitted 
into the groove with cement, with the 
result that little 
the lens. 


lenses 


strain on 


there is 





The harlequin style of frame, shown 
above, has been recently introduced 
for women. Modifications of the 
shape, with less extreme lines, are 
being made by several optical firms, 
and are very popular 
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OXFORDS 


[here are two types, folding and 
non-folding. These are distinguished 
from ordinary glasses in that they 
have no temples, but are held in place 
by springs at the tops of the lenses. 
Oxfords are not to be regarded as 
primary glasses, but rather as a sec- 
ondary pair for incidental reading or 
perhaps shopping. Not everyone can 
wear oxfords; the bridge of the nose 
may be so shaped that they won’t 
stay on. In this type of glasses, the 
important center 
spring; the best ones are solid gold. 
The best nose pads are made of 
metal. Avoid oxfords with plastic or 
celluloid frames. 


feature is. the 


No more oxfords are being manu- 
factured for the duration, but old 
stocks may still be available. 


GLASSES FOR CHILDREN 


Look for a combination of strength 
and comfort. If the frame is metal, 
the bridge should be double-braced to 
hold the shape of the frame, and the 
nose pads should be loose and rocking, 
to allow facial movement. The best 
frames for children are gold-filled or 
plastic, never rimiess. Since children 
get frames out of shape often, those 
which can be rebent are best. Pay 
particular attention to getting frames 
of the correct size, so that the pupils 
are centered at the optical centers of 
the lenses. Don’t keep getting new 
lenses in old frames without a 
checkup of the distance between pu- 
pils; as children grow, the distance 
changes, and refitting may be essen 
tial for comfort and good vision. 


THE LENSES 


The lenses are, of course, the most 
important things that go into a pair 
of glasses. They are seldom ground 
to order ; optical companies make and 
stock the vast majority of the gen 





Rimless glasses are made in various 
Shapes and with different mountings. 
Those shown above have temples 
mounted directly on the lenses, where 
a small strain may easily break a lens 
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erally prescribed lenses, and opucians 
order from them as needed. But the 
prescription describes only the type 
and degree of correction needed, and 
it is up to the optician to select the 
exact curvature and grade of lens 
used. 


GRADES OF GLASSES 


All lenses made by the reputable 
optical houses are graded, and the 
grades are stamped on the envelopes 
in which the lenses are packed. Ask 
the optician to show you the en- 
velopes in which the lenses for your 
glasses were packed. Here are the 
grades commonly found: 


CORRECTED CURVE (Precision, Tillyer, 
Widesite). These are the best avail- 
able lenses. They are carefully ground 
from perfect discs over the entire 
lens area. Lenses of this type are 
expensive, but they greatly increase 
the area of vision, particularly in the 
high powers. 


FIRST QUALITY COMMERCIAL. These are 
good lenses, but the best portion is 
at the center, with peripheral area 
less carefully formulated. They are 
satisfactory for those who use glasses 
only for straight-ahead vision, such 
as reading or looking at movies. Cor- 
rected curve lenses are preferable for 
those who wear glasses constantly 
for major visual defects. 


“SECONS" or SECOND QUALITY. These 
are defective first-quality lenses, in 
which defects were uncovered in the 
surfacing operation. You can gener- 
ally see the defects if you examine 
the lenses under a _ bright light; 
scratches and pit marks can generally 
be seen. Seconds of another type are 
those with the optical center not 
exactly at the center of the lens. This 
means that you will look through an 
inferior portion of the lens most of 
the time: furthermore, the fact that 
the lenses are not properly centered 
is likely to result in eyestrain and 
consequent headaches. 


REJECTS or THIRD QUALITY. These con- 
tain gross defects, and are used only 
by unethical opticians. 
THE OPTICIAN'S JOB 

Assume now that you have given 
the optician your prescription and 
have selected a frame. The optician 
has made careful measurements for 
size. Prescription and measurements 
are then turned over to the benchman 
(who may be the optician himself) 
to be made into a pair of glasses. It 


is his job to shape the lenses to suit 
the trames you have selected, mount 
them, and adjust the stock frames to 
your dimensions. In all these opera 
tions, there are methods of cutting 
costs resorted to by the unethical op- 
ticlan. 


LENS STOCKS 


First the lens. Most opticians keep 
a relatively small stock of much-used 
types of lenses on hand. If the power 
prescribed for you is not in his stock, 
his next step should be to order it 
from the factory or the wholesaler 
or, if it is not a standard prescrip- 
tion, to have it ground to prescrip- 
tion. Grinding a lens to order is 
expensive, and the unethical optician 
may try to cut his cost by using a 
somewhat similar stock item. This 
means simply that you won't be get- 
ting what the doctor ordered. Or, in- 
stead of using a new lens, he may 
turn to his “graveyard”—old lenses 
already shaped for someone else’s 
frames, but which were either not 
called for, were rejected by the cus- 
tomer, or were taken out of an old 
pair of glasses when the prescription 
was changed. A reliable optician dis- 
cards such lenses; others use them 
over and over again. 

How can you be assured that you 
are getting new lenses of good qual- 
ity? The only way—and it is not 
certain protection—is to ask for and 
get the envelope in which your lens 
discs were shipped from the factory, 
and to compare it with the doctor’s 
prescription. Do not return this en- 
velope to the optician; discard it 
yourself, so that he can’t show it to 
some other patient who orders a lens 
of the same power. And when you 
have a prescription changed, insist 
on getting back your old lens, so that 
the optician can’t use it as a “new” 
lens for another customer. 


SETTING IN LENSES 


Assuming, now, that a new lens of 
the power prescribed has been se- 
lected, the benchman must edge-grind 
it to fit the frames you select. 
In this grinding, flaws in the glass 
may be uncovered which will detract 
from the durability of the glasses. 
When such flaws are found, the discs 
should be discarded. This shaping is 
a highly skilled job, and an unskilled 
or careless benchman can throw the 
optical center off center in a spherical 
lens, or incorrectly set the axis of a 
cylindrical lens or the base of a prism. 

After grinding, the lenses are set 
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into the frames. They must fit snugly, 
so that they cannot be moved in the 
frame, and so that there is no space 
between lens and frame. This is par- 
ticularly important if there is a cylin- 
drical correction, or if the glasses are 
bifocals; a slight rotation can throw 
either type completely off balance. 
With rimless glasses, the problem 
is different but just as complex. In 
drilling the lens hole, the glass may 
crack slightly or chip around the hole. 
This may not be immediately obvious, 
but it will result in quicker breakage. 
The screws which hold rimless glasses 
to the frames may be mounted too 
tightly, so that the lens breaks under 
very slight pressure. Or the screws 
may be too loose, another cause of 
breakage. Unethical opticians some- 
times adjust the screws improperly 
by intent in order to sell you a new 
pair of glasses sooner. Sometimes in- 
stallment houses purposely adjust the 
lenses poorly ; loose lenses are a sure 
way of getting the customer back into 
the store to make another payment. 


CHECKING FIT 


When you get your new glasses, 
check them over carefully before you 
accept them. Refuse to accept them 
if the lenses are loose, if you can see 
any chipped portions around the drill 
holes, or if there are any scratches 
on the lens surfaces. Check on the 
“balance.” See that the two lenses are 
the same size and shape, and that the 
temple pieces come at the same height 
on both sides. 

Try them on and see that the tem- 
ples are comfortable — neither too 
tight nor too loose, and curved over 
your ears at the right place. Don’t 
accept the optician’s assurance that 
any discomfort you feel will wear 
off as you get used to the glasses; 
they should feel comfortable right 
from the start. Look into the mirror 
and see that the glasses are symmetri- 
cal and don’t tilt to. one side. See 
whether your pupils are at the center 
or just below the center, as they 
should be. Have your glasses ad- 
justed so that no part of the edge 
touches your face, otherwise perspi- 
ration and rubbing will make you 
uncom fortable. 


FITTING BIFOCALS 


If your glasses are bifocals, you 
need especially careful fitting. For 
deviation of the glasses even a frac- 
tion of an inch up or down may make 
vision needlessly difficult. You should 
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be barely able to see over the bottom 
portion of the lens when you are 
looking straight ahead. If you are 
wearing bifocals for the first time, 
you may have some difficulty adjust- 
ing to them, even if they are per- 
fectly fitted. But if they fit properly, 
you should find them comfortable in 
two weeks or less. 

If you can, you should have your 
glasses checked by the person who 
gave you the prescription if he is not 
the same person who sold you the 
glasses. In most cases this will be 
done without charge, and you will 
have the assurance that you are wear- 
ing the glasses meant for you. 


CARE OF GLASSES 


Once you have good glasses, see 
that they’re kept so. Dirty glasses 
cause eyestrain just as surely as in- 
correct prescriptions or flaws in the 
lens. Wash your glasses often with 
soap and water; dry them with a 
soft cotton cloth. Never clean dry 
glasses with a starched or soiled hand- 
kerchief or a piece of paper; you may 
scratch the lens. 

The cases that come with glasses 
are meant to be used; glasses get 
much more wear and tear through 
being roughly handled when they’re 
off the face than through actual use. 
When you take off your glasses, put 
them in their case instead of leaving 
them where they can be dropped, 
scratched or otherwise damaged. 


Put on and take off your glasses 
carefully; frames can be bent out of 
shape or lenses or rimless glasses 
broken through careless handling. If 
your frames should become bent, take 
them to an optician for adjustment. 


TYPES OF LENSES 


SINGLE VISION SPHERES. These are 
lenses used for correcting near-sight- 
edness or far-sightedness. The sur- 
faces are ground as portions of 
spheres, with the centers of curvature 
at the center of the lens. The power 
of these lenses is measured in terms 
of “diopters.” Technically a diopter 
is proportionate to the composite 
effect of the focal lengths of the two 
lens surfaces. A plus (+) spherical 
lens corrects farsightedness ; a minus 
(—) sphere, nearsightedness. A typi- 
cal prescription might read: +-2.25 


Ds. 


SINGLE VISION CYLINDERS. This type of 
lens is used to correct astigmatism. 
The surfaces are ground as surfaces 
of cylinders. The axis of the cylinders 
depends on the angle of astigmatism ; 
the extent of curvature corrects the 
degree. The prescription always speci- 
fies both, and may look something 
like this: —1.25 De axis 15°. 

SINGLE VISION SPHERO-CYLINDERS: 
These are a combination of sphere 


and cylinder, to correct a combination 
of astigmatism and near- or far-sight- 
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edness. The prescription combines the 
two elements: 
+2.25 Ds—1.25 De axis 15°. 

PRISMS: These are used to correct 
defects such as strabismus (squint 
or cross-eyes) in which one of the 
eyes deviates. The prism makes the 
images of the two eyes coincide. 
Prisms may be used alone or in com- 
bination with the other types of lenses 
indicated. 


DOUBLE VISION LENSES (BIFOCALS): 
Each bifocal has two portions, one 
(usually the lower section) for read- 
ing and close work, the other for 
distance vision. It is important, with 
bifocals, that the shapes of the two 
portions be suited to the person who 
wears them. A lower portion that is 
too high may interfere with walking ; 
too small a lower section may not 
allow adequate eye movement for 
easy reading. Many people find flat- 
top bifocals more satisfactory than 
the circular types; with the flat-top 
lower element the eye is able to use 
both portions of the lens near its cen- 
ter, the most efficient part. 


TRIPLE VISION LENSES: These are for 
persons who require an intermediate 
distance correction in addition to 
those supplied in bifocals. Such lenses 
are, however, seldom necessary ex- 
cept for special types of work. They 
are specially ground, with the various 
corrections coming at the parts where 
they are needed by the particular in- 
dividual. A meter-reader, for exam- 
ple, might have triple vision lenses 
ground with a portion for intermedi- 
ate distance at the top, far vision at 
the center, and near vision below. 


TINTED LENSES 

Any of the lenses described above 
can also be made of tinted glass. But 
no person should get tinted glasses 
for ordinary wear unless they are 
prescribed for him by an ophthalmolo- 
gist. If you need tinted glasses, check 
the lenses carefully for uniformity of 
color by placing them over a white 
paper or cloth. 

Tinted glasses are not to be con- 
fused with sunglasses, which can also 
be made up to your regular eyeglass 
prescription. These are much more 
convenient than ordinary sunglasses 
clipped over your regular ones, if you 
need to wear both corrective glasses 
and sunglasses when you are out- 
doors. 
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Insomnia: Its Treatment 


Drugs may be useful and necessary in some 


cases, but they must be administered under 


medical supervision, CU's adviser counsels 


This is the second of two articles dealing 
with insomnia. In the first, which appeared 
in the April REPORTS, CU's Medical Ad- 
viser outlined some of the causes of insomnia 
and discussed in some detail the most im- 
portant one: repressed anxiety. The article 
dealt with some of the reasons for such 
anxieties, and the need for consultation with 
a psychiatrist in serious cases of insomnia. 

This article discusses the treatment of in- 
somnia with drugs. 


It is important for anyone who is 
worried about insomnia to understand 
that sleep needs vary widely in differ- 
ent individuals. Although “eight 
hours a night” is generally considered 
the average requirement for good 
health, there are many people who are 
adequately rested with six or seven 
hours of sleep. On the other hand, 
there are other perfectly normal per- 
sons who feel tired unless they get 
hine hours. 


SLEEP RITUALS 


Most persons, through habit, have 
acquired a ritual of sleep-preparation. 
ven the habit of brushing the teeth 
has a conditioning effect upon the 
mind, preparing it for the repression 
or inhibition necessary for sound 
sleep. Reading in bed is a common 
practice, even a necessity, for many 
people. Insomnia may be said to oc- 
cur when these conditioning rituals 
or practices fail to induce sleep. 

Many of the “drugless” methods of 
treating insomnia that have been pro- 


posed during the past hundreds of 
years are simply a change in the 
sleep-preparation rituals or practices, 
intended to replace those that have be- 
come ineffective. The new ritual may 
be based upon the fact that a monoto- 
nous succession of images or sounds 
can sometimes help dull or repress 
the anxieties that prevent sleep. Thus 
may be explained the occasional suc- 
cess of the “counting sheep” method, 
or the soft music from a bedside radio. 
There is at least one store in New 
York that specializes in equipment 
supposed to induce sleep—special 
tickless clocks, blinkers for eyes, plugs 
for ears, etc. Such devices are based 
upon the notion—usually erroneous— 
that external stimulation (lights, 
sounds, etc.) are responsible for in- 
somnia. 

Partisans of the “fatigue” school 
of treatment insist that there is noth- 
ing better than a brisk walk before 
retiring, or a prolonged “enervating”’ 
warm bath. Though these methods 
may work in some cases, they are 
generally effective only with individ- 
uals who suffer from mild or tempo- 
rary insomnia. The person with se- 
vere insomnia will usually get no re- 
lief from any one or a combination of 
these “remedies.” 


SUGGESTION 


Many doctors claim excellent re- 
sults with the use of some such tradi- 
tional method. Actually the success 
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depends less on the method than on 
the sleep-suggesting quality of the 
doctor’s convictions. A doctor who 
really believes in a method can in- 
spire a similar belief in a suggestible 
person. But the patient must be sug- 
gestible, and unfortunately with most 
persons having true insomnia such 
suggestions have, at best, only tempo 
rary effect. 


HOT DRINKS 


The power of suggestion also ex- 
plains why an advertised remedy like 
Ovaltine may work for a while in a 
few cases. Persuasive “hypnotic” ad- 
vertising copy can also influence the 
suggestible person. But there is noth- 
ing in Ovaltine itself that induces 
sleep. It is simply a sweetened choco- 
late powder which, when mixed with 
warm milk, may have a sedative ef- 
fect on some persons. So would any 
other warm drink. Even strong coffee 
could encourage sleep in a suggest- 
ible individual. But the person with 
severe insomnia is likely to try all 
sorts of drinks without relief. 

A few individuals find that alcohol 
in one form or another (wine, hot 
toddy, etc.) taken before bedtime, in- 
duces a warm, lethargic feeling and 
thus promotes sleep. Again the rem- 
edy is effective only in the person 
whose insomnia is mild, whose anxie- 
ties are on a superficial level. 

All of us are subject to occasional 
abnormal strains, tensions and anxi- 
eties. A warm drink, a cocktail, a bath 
or a dull book may be all that is 
necessary, at such times, to produce 
the relaxation necessary for sleep. 


BARBITURATE DRUGS 


But the person with severe or pro- 
tracted insomnia finally has to admit 
failure from such superficial reme- 
dies, and consult his doctor. The lat- 
ter will usually prescribe a “‘barbitu- 
rate” drug. The most popular of these 
are phenobarbital (trade name Lumi- 
nal), pentobarbital (Nembutal), 
Seconal, Alurate and Amytal. These 
drugs can be taken in pill or capsule 
form and are capable of producing 
sleep 15 minutes to an hour after 
they are taken. 

All the barbiturate drugs have a 
similar effect on the nervous system 
—a depressant, soothing action on 
the higher brain centers. They differ 
from each other mainly in the dose in 
which they are effective, in the speed 
of onset of action and in the duration 
of the sleep-producing effect. As with 
all drugs, there is considerable varia- 
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tron in the response of individuals to 
the hypnotics. In one person a half 
grain of phenobarbital may be effect- 
ive; in another, even two grains may 
not work. 

The barbiturate drugs commonly 
used in the treatment of insomnia 
may be classed into three main 
groups, according to the duration of 
their hypnotic effect. Phenobarbital 
is an example of a long-acting hyp- 
notic (more than six hours) ; pento- 
barbital (Nembutal) is an example 
of a drug with an effect of moderate 
duration (four to six hours) ; Seconal 
has a short-acting (less than four 
hours) effect. 


SENSITIVITY 

In a person sensitive to the effect of 
a hypnotic drug, however, even a 
small dose of a short-acting drug can 
produce prolonged sleep. Such per- 
sons frequently complain of “hang- 
over” feelings when they awake. A 
few individuals have a contrary sen- 
sitivity ; they are stimulated or excited 
by the drugs. Another small group of 
persons are “allergic” to the drugs 
and suffer an attack of hives or itch- 
ing when they take even very small 
doses of one of the barbiturates. 


POISONING 

Much has been written about the 
dangers of chronic poisoning and ad- 
diction to the barbiturate drugs. As 
for the former, there is no doubt that 
the prolonged taking of moderate or 
heavy doses of barbiturate drugs can 
cause disturbances in digestion or of 
the nervous system. That is one rea- 
son why barbiturates should never be 
taken except on the advice of a phy- 
sician. Poisoning is particularly likely 
to occur in persons with disease of 
the liver or kidney because these are 
the organs concerned with the de- 
struction and excretion of the drug. 
Severe impairment of the function of 
these organs will cause retention of 
the drug within the nervous system, 
and possible intoxication. 

Except where there are disorders 
of the liver and kidney, however, 
there is little reason to fear chronic 
poisoning. Under the guidance of a 
physician, the use of proper amounts 
of a well-chosen hypnotic drug can 
relieve anxiety and promote restful 
sleep without causing damage to the 
nervous system or other organs. 
ADDICTION 

Many alarmist articles have been 
written about the dangers of “addic- 
tion” to sleep-producing drugs. There 


is no doubt that many persons have 
acquired a dependence upon the use 
of barbiturates. But dependence is 
different from true addiction. In ad- 
diction, removal of the drug causes 
severe “withdrawal symptoms.” Ad- 
diction also implies a craving for a 
narcotic drug—opium or a derivative. 
In true addiction, the drug is taken 
to produce fantasies or effects more 
satisfying than real life can afford; 
the drug produces a substitute for 
reality. 

Dependence upon a_ barbiturate 
drug involves none of the evils asso- 
ciated with addiction to an opiate. In 
the great majority of cases there are 
no withdrawal symptoms when the 
drug is removed, though there may 
be a return of the original anxiety and 
sleeplessness. The person with in- 
somnia may get normal satisfaction 
in his life pursuits and activities; 
he simply needs help to overcome a 
chronic anxiety which may manifest 
itself only when he tries to go to 
sleep. 


PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT BEST 


The best help would be expert psy- 
chiatric treatment which would find 
and eliminate the cause of the anxi- 
ety or nervousness. (It should be 
emphasized again that the person suf- 
fering from insomnia is often un- 
aware of any obvious nervous diff- 
culty or anxiety—the psychiatrist 
tries to bring the potent, unconscious 
anxiety factors to the surface where 
they can be properly handled.) But 
expert psychiatric treatment is, for 
most people, difficult or impossible 
to obtain. And there is no reason 
why they should not take advantage 
of the valuable effects of a well- 
chosen, properly administered bar- 
biturate drug. 

In many cases it is not necessary 
to make a permanent choice between 
the greater evil of insomnia and the 
lesser evil of using barbiturate drugs. 
The taking of barbiturates for a few 
nights or a few weeks may help the 
individual over some rough spots in 
his personal life. It is possible that 
a few weeks or months later, there 
will be a return of the sleeplessness. 
Again the temporary use of the seda- 
tive drugs may be advised. Such re- 
current use of the drugs is a common 
practice with many persons under 
medical treatment and causes no 
harm. 

In some cases a barbiturate drug 
may lose its effectiveness after a few 
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days or a few weeks trial. The phy- 
sician may then recommend another 
type of sedative. Bromides are some- 
times advised, but the value of bro- 
mide mixtures has been much exag- 
gerated. There is a growing convic- 
tion among doctors that they are of 
little value as sleep-producers. 
Because the dose of barbiturate 


drugs that will cause poisoning varies 
considerably for different individuals, 
it is essential that the drug be ob- 
tained only on a physician’s prescrip- 
tion provided with exact dosage and 
limitation in number of doses. About 
30 States have laws prohibiting over- 
the-counter sale of barbiturate drugs 
for self-treatment. 





Another Cold Treatment 


Don't accept as worthy each new “cure” or “treatment" you read 
about. Here are some comments on one more system for recog- 
nizing oncoming colds and methods supposed to avert them 


Health education in this country 
consists of a curious hodge-podge of 
good scientific knowledge and plain, 
ordinary nonsense. One of the main 
reasons for this state of affairs is the 
fact that most people get a good part 
of their health advice from advertis- 
ing copy writers who are salesmen 
and not medical authorities. Another 
reason is that most persons cannot 
afford to go to a physician every time 
they need advice on matters of health. 
A third is the willingness of many 
magazine and newspaper writers— 
including some physicians—to rush 
into print with great medical “‘discov- 
eries” that have no validity outside 
their own minds. 


THREE "COLD SIGNS” 


An example of this type of health 
miseducation is an article called 
“Block That Cold!” by C. Ward 
Crampton, M.D., which appeared in 
the March 25 issue of Collier's maga- 
zine. Dr. Crampton reports no new 
discovery as to the cause of colds, 
nor does he announce any new cure. 
His contribution to medical knowl- 
edge is the discovery of how you can 
tell in advance when a cold is com- 
ing on, so that you can take steps to 
stop it. Dr. Crampton describes three 
signs that warn you when a cold is 
coming: (1) the “Toxic Mental Ten- 
sion Sign (T.M.T.)”; (2) the “Eye- 
Dazzle Sign” ; and (3) the “Circula- 
tion Slump Sign.” It is his conten- 
tion that just before a cold a person 
is more alert and mentally active than 
usual; there is increased sensitivity 
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to bright light; amd the blood pres- 
sure tends to fall. 

Despite the evidence cited by Dr. 
Crampton, it is still to be proved with 
any degree of conclusiveness that 
there is a correlation between mental 
activity, sensitivity to bright light, 
and the common cold. As for circula- 
tion slump, it has long been known 
that in normal persons the blood pres- 
sure varies considerably during each 
day. Emotional factors, temperature 
changes, physical activity and men- 
struation are a few of the common 
influences that determine the normal 
variations in blood pressure. To ad- 
vise cold preventive treatment be- 
cause of blood pressure changes is 
absurd. 


DANGEROUS GROUNDS 


Thus far in the article, Dr. Cramp- 
ton has simply been passing off as 
scientific fact conclusions that are at 
best highly doubtful. But when he 
begins to tell the prospective cold vic- 
tim how to keep the cold from devel- 
oping, he is treading on dangerous 
ground. Sound medical knowledge 
does. not support his advice to use 
argyrol tampons, sprays, inhalations 
or drops of sulfa drugs. Not only will 
they do nothing to shorten a cold, but 
there is a good deal of evidence that 
such drugs may irritate the nose and 
spread the inflammation. 


INJURY FROM “CURES” 


Furthermore, if argyrol is used 
every time mental activity increases, 
the eyes seem sensitive to light, or 


the blood pressure goes down, there 
is serious danger of the development 
of a condition known as argyria, in 
which the silver in the drug collects 
in the skin and causes permanent dis- 
coloration. Ard the danger of indis- 
criminate use of the sulfa drugs has 
been mentioned in the Reports many 
times. 

As for his advice to take heavy 
doses of vitamin A, the vitamin prob- 
ably will do no harm, but there is no 
credible evidence that it will do any 
good. Dr. Crampton’s enthusiasm for 
vitamin A does not stand up against 
years of critical experimentation and 
trial by competent medical investiga- 
tors. 

Cold “shots,” special combinations 
of foods and liquids, and “keeping 
the bowels clear” are also without 
proved value. In fact, the only sen- 
sible advice in the whole article is the 
injunction to take a rest. There is 
still nothing like physical and mental 
rest to shorten a cold. 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 


way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Aspirin 

Shopping Bags 

Pancake Flour 

Canned Peas & Tomatoes 
Hair Dyes 

Carbonated Beverages 
Toilet Soaps 

Prunes 

Raisins 


Canned Tomato and 
Grapefruit Juice 


Tea 


Sunglasses 
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LIVING COST RISE 


LESS THAN HALF THAT OF WORLD WARI 


Perrrerege 
CO" WHAT HAPPEWED TO LIVING COSTS 





























SA MONTHS ———-—____—-} 


Even including rises which 
took place before controls were 
established and in spite of far 
greater inflationary pressures, 
price increases during the present 
wor have been held to less than 


half those of World War 1. 


- In the course of hearings on the Bill, Ches 


OPA’s Case 


nh 

The Emergency Price Control 
Act, under which OPA has been function- 
ing, expires June 30, and those interests 
which would profit from inflation are mak 
ing a determined drive to kill off OPA or to 
deprive it of essential powers. 

Despite mistakes and failures, however, 
and despite inadequate funds and the har- 
rassing tactics of members of Congress and 
of many business groups, the Office of Price 
Administration has to its credit an impres- 
sive record of accomplishment in keeping 
down living costs. 

The Bill to extend OPA is before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 


ter Bowles, OPA Administrator, made an 
effective and dramatic presentation of the 
need for price control, the accomplishments 
of OPA, and the effects of price control 
on various groups. Seven of the more than 
one hundred charts used by Mr. Bowles in 
laying OPA’s case before the Senate Com- 
mittee are reproduced on these pages. The 
charts speak for themselves. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO FOOD 
PRICES IN 2 WARS 


(First 52 months both wars) 


UP 80% 





Control of food prices 
in World War II has been subject to 
the requirement that controls cannot 
be instituted until prices reach parity. 


(Foods contribute 40% 
to total living costs) 





$136,000,000,000 


--was the cost to the taxpayers up to January 
Ist, 1944, of fighting World War IL. 
> 


We have seen the record of comparative 
prices in the two wars. 
* 

We know that the cost of World War I was 
increased 72% by unnecessary price rises 
* 

We have seen on previous charts © com- 
parisons showing the far greater inflation- 

ary pressures of World War I. 

. 
If prices of war materials had increased 
to the same degree as during World War I 
65 billion extra dollars would have been 
already added to the cost of the present 
war. 

* 
Whether the actual figure would have 
been more or less than that huge sum is 
anybodys guess. 
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In World WarI prices of industrial 
foods rose 778%. P Production rose aby. 
third year, then dropped to 25% 


the fourth . 


In World War I the situation has 
been exactly reversed. Production 
has risen steadily to a 151.7% 
= while industrial am prices 
ave risen only 21.8% 


BUSINESS FAILURES AT ALL-TIME 
LOW UNDER PRICE CONTROL 


valli, 
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9 MONTHS FIGURES PROJEC ED ON ANNUAL BASIS 


There is not the slightest indication in these figures 
that price control has been a hardship upon business. 
Stable prices on the contrary eliminate business 
risk ond reduce business failures. 








HAS PRICE CONTROL HURT 
FARMERS ? 


12,775 





IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





1926 1929 1939 1940 1941 1942 (943 


NET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS 
HAS REACHED ALL-TIME HIGHS IN 
PRICE CONTROL YEARS.. 


Property taxes farm labor costs and 
all = operat np costs are deducted 
ulating net form operator income 





LANDLORD INCOME UP 






























UNDER RENT CONTROL 
2080 APARTMENT HOUSES (52740 oweling units) 
show 
. -s at NET OPERATING INCOME 
! ° 
coco UP 268% 
EE) \og lp 1929 to June 30, 1943 
9994 SMALL BUILDINGS (13.393 owelling units 
show : 
\ 8s NET OPERATING INCOME 
0 
& G a rales UP 444% 
1939 to June 30 /943 





Vacancies dropped from 8% to 14% and 
redecoration and upkeep costs were sharply 
reduced in rent control areas. 


* Before interest ond depreciation 
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FOR THE PEOPLE 





Some notes on recent hap- 
penings in the trade and 
their effect on consumers 


To Advertise Advertising 

Terrified by the possibility that the next assault on 
grade labeling may not be so successful as the last, a 
group of about 26 companies in the men’s and women’s 
wear field have banded together in an organization called 
Brand Names Research Foundation. The avowed pur- 
pose of the new outfit as set forth in Tide, a magazine 
of advertising, is “to tell the story of brand names, trade- 
marks and advertising—not only to the government when 
necessary, but to consumers and schools as well.”” Adver- 
tising itself, the sponsors maintain, needs advertising; 
so far advertisers have “been too busy promoting other 
people’s products, to take the time to educate and con- 
vince the public of the economic and sociological im- 
portance of advertising itself.” 

So far, some $150,000 has been poured into the kitty 
of Brand Names Research Foundation, but there’s reason 
to assume that there’s more where that came from. 
In fact, from descriptions of the new organization, it 
seems likely that it’s laying the foundation for a power- 
ful lobby to stop grade labeling once and for all. Hugh 
McKay, head of the outfit, says he is “seeking a sound 
and unassailable story.” He has a number of projects 
in the works now, but predicts it will be late Fall before 
any of them are ready. 

Then, let the consumer and the school teacher beware! 


Don't Say Skim! 


The Dried Milk Institute achieved a minor victory 
when, early in March, it succeeded in getting President 
Roosevelt’s signature to an act “to fix a reasonable defin- 
ition and standard of identity of certain dry milk solids.” 
Using as its battle cry some paraphrase of “don’t say 
‘skim’ ; it’s a horrid word,” the Institute has labored these 
many years to eliminate the requirement of the Food 
& Drug Administration to call skim milk solids just that. 
“Skim,” the Institute has deplored, has all kinds of 
unpleasant connotations; call it “defatted” or “non-fat” 
and consumers fall over themselves in an effort to get it. 
Which is just what the new Act does. 

3ut, as Food Industries, mouthpiece of the food 
trade, comments a little sadly: “There is nothing in this 





act to forbid the use of the term ‘skim,’ and it seems cer- 
tain that Food and Drug Administration will still en- 
courage the use of that term.” 


Wet or Dry? 


Using a brand new definition of the word dry, Dri- 
Kleen Co. has entered a denial of FTC’s complaint that 
the labeling of its product, a detergent which is dis- 
solved in water, is false and misleading. 

According to FTC, use of the brand name Dri-Kleen 
and advertising statements such as, “This amazingly 
effective, scientific, soluble-crystal dry cleaner magically 
and almost instantly cleans dresses, suits, ties, hats, 
drapes, rugs, upholstery—ALL FABRICS. .. .” might 
well lead the public to expect that Dri-Kleen actually 
was a dry cleaning agent with solvents other than water 

“In truth and in fact,” FTC’s complaint continues, 
“the respondents’ product or the solution made in ac- 
cordance with the directions for its use, is a wet cleaner, 
being an alkaline detergent or water soluble product. 
Said product will not effectively clean and remove grease 
spots and many other stains from all fabrics. 

“Through the use of the word ‘Dri-Kleen’ in their 
trade name and .. . ‘dry cleaner’ in their advertising 
matter . . . the respondents have placed in the hands of 
dealers a means and instrumentality whereby such deal- 
ers are enabled to mislead and deceive the members of 
the purchasing public.” 

The answer by Dri-Kieen’s manufacturers admits that 
they do make the statements alleged. 3ut, they claim, 
FTC has taken the words out of context. Somewhere 
on the label, the reply continues, it is recommended that 
Dri-Kleen be used only on products which cold water 
will not harm. Furthermore, Dri-Kleen is as good as 
competitive products made for the same purpose. 


Caution, Canners 

With Victory gardens on their way, and canning sea- 
son soon to follow, we advise housewives to take to 
heart a warning issued by the New Hampshire Health 
News. The article refers specifically to Jiffy-Pak, a po- 
tassium metabisulfite and milk sugar mixture being sold 
as an easy method for “preserving fruits, juices, toma- 
toes, etc., in home canning. No heat, no sugar required. 
Saves time and money.” The warning applies equally to 
other preservatives sold with similar claims. Says the 
Health News: 

“Under our food and drug law food thus prepared for 
sale would be adulterated and its sale a violation. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is nothing thereunder serving 
to prevent the sale of this chemical to any housewife 
who might be beguiled into using it for home-canning. 
Our advice to such is emphatically DON’T. Better to 
use standard methods of preservation rather than em- 
ploy chemical short-cuts which may mean health im- 
pairment.” 





MEDICAL CARE 


Continued from page 115 


to all, who are troubled by the arguments against it, 


might profitably read the following comment by Horace 


Mann on another historical piece of legislation, enacted 
in the colony of Massachusetts in 1647: “It is impossible 
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for us adequately to conceive the boldness of the meas- 
ure, which aimed at universal education through the es- 
tablishment of free schools. As a fact it has no precedent 
in the world’s history; and, as a theory, it could have 
been refuted and silenced by a more formidable array 
of argument and experience than was ever marshalled 
against any other institution of human origin.” 
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The Crop Corps 


. .. now being recruited, is expected to help 


bring in a record crop this season. Here is 


a program in which consumers should parti- 


cipate, to help themselves and the war effort 


Some _ half-million more farm 
workers are needed this Summer ‘and 
Fall than the 3,500,000 amateurs who 
helped out with last year’s crops, says 
the War Food Administration. If 
you are over 14 and _ reasonably 
rugged the chances are you can spend 
a patriotic vacation near your home, 
at war-essential work—helping pro- 
duce the crops to feed both home 
front and fighting front for the com- 


ing year. 


LARGE CROP PLANNED 


U. S. farmers plan to cultivate 
19,000,000 additional acres this year, 
hence the call for 4,000,000 emerg- 
ency hands. Of this number it is ex- 
pected that about 1,200,000 will be 
boys and girls under 18 (Victory 
Farm Volunteers) and 800,000 will 
be members of the Women’s Land 
Army. 

The rest of the quota is expected 
to be filled by men who are of course 
much in demand, whether sedentary 
office workers with a two-week vaca- 
tion or experienced farm hands who 
tend and harvest the crops for a 
whole season. 

Experience last year has led to a 
slightly more realistic appeal in re- 
cruiting amateur farmers for the 
U. S. Crop Corps. Volunteers are 
being told frankly that in most cases 
such service means long hours at 
tather arduous labor with compara- 
tively modest financial reward. It’s 
not glamorous back-to-the-soil vaca- 
tion adventure. 

In New York experience last year 
showed that metropolitan week-end- 
ers did not work out too well. This 
year a minimum of one week's time 
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is required; candidates are warned 
to expect no picnic. 


PREVAILING WAGES 

In all parts of the country wages 
based on prevailing local scales are 
paid. They vary with the region, the 
type of work and the volunteer’s skill. 
Bad weather may greatly reduce earn- 
ings, as the payment is by the day for 
work actually done. The U. S. Em- 
ployment Service tells New Yorkers 
that a good worker can expect to 
make from $3 to $6 a day during 
good weather. But volunteers are wise 
to count on making little more than 
their expenses—though they may, of 
course, far exceed this. And of course 
the less tangible rewards for hardy 
patriots are great. 

These were well described by a 
metropolitan girl writing of her ex- 
periences on a Vermont dairy farm: 
“I have a fine new feeling that I am 
almost a part of the busy happy home 
where I live. With the family I des- 
pair at gray clouds during the haying 
season, with them I rejoice at the 
promising appearance of the potato 
field . I am learning to love this new 
ee 


JOBS TO BE DONE 


All over America there will be 
crops this Summer needing the help 
of the city vacation-worker. Corn in 
the Midwest, wheat in North Dakota, 
cotton and peanuts in the South, po- 
tatoes in Maine, fruits and nuts on 
the West Coast. 

For inexperienced hands the work 
includes picking berries, fruits, and 
vegetables; weeding and hoeing; 
cleaning, grading and packing vege- 





The uniform of the Women’s Land 
Army is designed for both comfort 
and appearance. Above, a vacation 
worker dressed for farm work. 





tables; cleaning barns, stables and 
poultry houses ; gathering eggs ; feed- 
ing and watering stock; cooling and 
handling milk ; painting ; xeeping rec- 
ords. 

Most of the 14-to-18-year-old mem- 
bers of the Victory Farm Volunteers 
will be sent to school for special train- 
ing and orientation before they take 
jobs. This training includes talks by 
farm leaders, vocational agricultural 
teachers and county agents; a pro- 
gram of physical conditioning; and 
week-end experience on farms. Once 
they are full-fledged workers, they 
may either receive transportation 
from their homes to the farm each 
day, live in the farmer’s home, or 
stay in camps under the supervision 
of adults. 


WOMEN'S LAND ARMY 


The Women’s Land Army, com- 
posed of women of all ages and oc- 
cupations, numbered approximately 
600,000 in 1943. The goal this year 
is for 800,000, and doubtless Mrs. 
Alice Davis, a 71-year-old farm wi- 
dow of Lovely, Ky. ‘will be among 
them. Last year she joined 1,600 
farm workers from Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and West Virginia 
who traveled all the way to Aroos- 
took County, Maine, to help harvest 
the all-time record crop of 72 million 
bushels of potatoes. Mrs. Davis aver- 
aged 55 barrels for every day she 
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worked; one day she harvested 63 
barrels. 

Members of the Women’s Land 
Army who seek year-round farm 
work may, if they wish, receive from 
two to six weeks’ training at a State 
Agricultural College or a similar in- 
stitution. Those enrolling for shorter 
periods, such as harvest workers, will 
usually get enough training on the 
job. Living quarters are provided 
either in farm homes or in camps. 

The San Ramon Harvest Camp in 
Contra Costa, Cal. was one of the 
most successful WLA camps of the 
1943 season. Its 125 members, re- 
cruited principally from the 
Francisco Bay area—some from as 
far as Fresno and Sacramento- 
picked 2,560 boxes of tomatoes and 
113 boxes of grapes. Their gross 
earnings amounted to $2,650 


San 


LAND ARMY UNIFORM 


The uniform developed for the 
Women’s Land Army gives an idea 
of what many of the members of the 
U. S. Crop Corps will be wearing 
this season. It consists of dark blue 
overalls, a light blue long-sleeved 
shirt, and a brimmed cap combining 
light and dark blue. There is also an 
arm band showing the WLA insignia, 
which may be worn with other cloth- 
ing. If you decide to try country 
life you'd better plan to pack some 





Work on the farm can be pleasant as 
well as useful. The girls shown above 
are helping with the harvest and hav- 
ing @ good time too. 
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comfortable, sturdy shoes along with 
your blue jeans. 

The first step is to register now 
with the Farm Placement Office of 
the United States Employment Serv- 


ice Or your county agriculturai agent 
if you can work a full season ( wait 
for the local call if interested only 
in shorter periods). Then start lim- 
bering up those unused muscles. 





Wagner- 


Murray- 


Dingell Bill 


. . . what it means to doctor and patient 


The loud voice of organized medi- 
cine as represented by the American 
Medical Association and its affiliates, 
has given many people the impres- 
sion that the medical profession in 
general is opposed to the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill, which would 
extend social security to some 100 
million people and would include 
health insurance and hospital care. 
This impression is in large part in- 
correct. Many individual doctors, 
aware of the great public benefits the 
Bill would bring, have spoken pub- 
licly for it. And there is an organi- 
zation of progressive American medi- 
cal men—the Physicians Forum— 
which is devoting itself to the task of 
informing both physicians and the 
public in general of the great health 
significance and social importance of 
the Bill. 

The Physicians Forum was organ- 
ized some five years ago in New York 
City, as a local medical organization 
to study current problems in medical 
care. Headed by a distinguished phy- 
sician, Dr. Ernst P. Boas, the Forum 
has grown until it is now a national 
organization recognized as an im- 
portant force in the medical field. It 
seeks membership among physicians 
including those who are members of 
the American Medical Association, 
but do not subscribe to that organiza- 
tion’s backward views on problems of 
medical care. 


PROBLEMS RAISED 


The Forum has studied the techni- 
cal problems raised by the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill and has pre- 
pared extensive analyses—for physi- 
cians and laymen—on the medical 


and hospitalization features. Those 
who wish to have the full texts of 
these analyses may get them on re- 
quest from the Physicians Forum, 
1185 Park Avenue, New York 28, 
New York. 

We present here some excerpts 
from the April 1944 issue of the 
Physicians Forum Bulletin, giving co- 
gent impressions of how the pro- 
gressive physician looks on group 
health, as embodied in $1161: 

“The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
is the most practical plan yet proposed 
for improving the quality and dis- 
tribution of medical care on a large 
scale in the United States. The basic 
concept which underlies this Bill, 
which should enlist the active support 
of all physicians, is that sickness has 
profound social and economic conse- 
quences and is therefore the concern 
of the entire community as well as 
of the physician. 


SCOPE 


“The Bill extends the Social Se- 
curity Act to include categories of 
people not now covered, extends the 
provisions for social security and in- 
cludes a federal system of compul- 
sory health insurance. 

“Compulsory federal health insur- 
ance through social security payments 
is at present the most practical and 
soundest method of assuring in demo- 
cratic fashion the greatest medical 
benefits to the greatest number of 
people. This insurance provides that 
all but the completely indigent will be 
entitled to receive medical services, 
not as a charity but as a right for 
which they have individually con- 
tributed; it likewise assures doctors 
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of payments for all their services, 
thereby raising the general level of 
physicians’ incomes. 

“The Bill also provides for the al- 
location of funds for medical re- 
search, education and post-graduate 
study, the benefits of which will re- 
dound to the advantage of the people 
as a whole. Medical standards will be 
universally raised through the for 
mulation of policy on a national scale. 
The provision for scientific study of 
the distribution of medical services 
marks a notable advance in legislative 
recommendations. . . . 


EFFECT ON MEDICAL PRACTICE 


“Private practice will continue, but 
will be replaced in part by practice 
under the insurance system. The Bill 
does not and cannot, compel an in- 
sured person to accept the medical 
benefits if he prefers to continue to 
pay fees to his private physician as 
at present. . . . The doctor is free to 
continue to spend all of his time under 
the system of private fees or to spend 
part. or all of his time in practicing 
under the federal insurance plan. The 
number of patients who choose to 
continue under the system of private 
fees will be less than the number so 
treated now but the number of doc- 
tors who wish to continue under the 
present system will be less or the time 
spent on it by the individual doctor 
will be diminished. 


GROUP PRACTICE 


“The development of medical 
knowledge and technics has grown at 
such a rapid rate that no one prac- 
titioner can possibly be skilled in all 
branches of medicine. Specialization 
became inevitable and will probably 
become more detailed as our knowl- 
edge of the complexities of the hu- 
man body increases. The greater the 
specialization, the greater will be the 
need for coordinating the specialities 
in relation to the patient. 

“This has led to the development 
of group practice, the most obvious 
example of which is found in hospi- 
tals and hospital clinics where gen- 
eral interspecialty consultation is the 
rule. But the development of group 
practice outside the hospital and clinic 
has lagged. During the coming pe- 
riod of medical developments stimu- 
lated by the experience of doctors in 
military service the natural evolution 
will be along the lines of group prac- 
tice and this is necessarily so if the 
level of service to the patient is to be 
improved. 
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“It is important to define what we 
mean by group practice. It is clear 
that if half a dozen general practi- 
tioners decide to practice in the same 
set of offices instead of in individual 
offices they will be able to economize 
by sharing equipment and services but 
will not thereby become a cooperative 
group. Probably they will not even 
see each other’s patients. To qualify 
as a cooperative group the participat- 
ing physicians, general practitioners 
and specialists must be collectively 
competent to render all the services 
to which the patient is entitled, and 
must be jointly responsible for the 
quality of the service which they ren- 
der. It follows that a group to be 
cooperative in the above sense must 
exercise professional supervision 
over its work.... 


HOSPITALS 


“The Surgeon General is author- 
ized under the Bill to contract with 
hospitals for hospital benefits at 
specified rates. 

“Thus medical benefits under the 
Bill include hospital benefits. Yet in 
many counties of the United States 
hospital facilities are inadequate or 
lacking altogether. Patients must 
have hospital beds and doctors cannot 
function professionally without good 
hospital connections. It is true that 
many communities will be encour- 
aged to build hospitals because they 
will be assured of payments from the 
insurance fund which will contribute 
largely to their running expenses. But 
the capital funds will be needed and 
the Bill should include provisions by 
which this need can be met.” 




















The Montgomery- 
Ward Case 


A resume for CU readers 
who shop at Ward's 


The photograph of Sewell Avery 
being carried out of the Montgomery 
Ward plant on the arms of two sol- 
diers bids fair to rival the notoriety 
of the picture of J. P. Morgan with 
a midget on his knee, front-page news 
some ten years ago. But though the 
current conflict between the manage- 
ment of Montgomery Ward and the 
government is the first to achieve 
headlines of such magnitude and such 
duration, this is not the first time 
Mr. Avery, Montgomery Ward’s 
president, has stood in defiance of 
the War Labor Board and the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Avery has doubtless hated or- 
ganized labor for many years now. 
But his attitude did not get national 
recognition until something over a 
year ago, when full-page ads for 
Montgomery Ward started filling the 
newspapers, proclaiming Ward’s re- 
fusal to enter into a “closed shop 
agreement.” 


THE UNION'S DEMAND 


Actually, though few newspapers 
carried the facts, no such agreement 
had been asked. Simply, the ma- 
jority of the employees of Montgom- 
ery Ward, having organized as part 
of the United Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Employees (CIO), 
and having won a Labor Board elec- 
tion making that union the authorized 
bargaining agent for the 6800 em- 
ployees of Ward's Chicago plant, 
wished to enter into negotiations with 
the management. The points at issue 
were demands for a wage raise and 
for union security. 


WLB’S GRANT 


The War Labor Board, after fruit- 
less attempts to persuade Ward to 
negotiate, finally made its decisions. 
It granted a wage raise (5¢ an hour 
rather than the 15¢ asked by the 
union), maintenance of union mem- 
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bership (current Union members 
were given 15 days to decide whether 
they wanted to stay in the Union; 
having decided to stay in, they were 
required to maintain membership for 
a year, the period of the contract), 
and voluntary checkoff of union dues 
(dues payments of $1 a month either 
to be taken off wages or to be handed 
over personally to the Union, at the 
option of the employee). 


MR. AVERY BALKS 


Mr. Avery balked when it actually 
came to signing the contract. It took 
the combined order of the War La- 
bor Board, and the request and then 
the order of the President to get Mr. 
Avery’s reluctant signature on the 
contract. 

That’s the contract which has now 
expired. And thats’ the contract Mr. 
Avery is now fighting tooth and nail 
not to renew. Again Mr. Avery has 
gone through the old shenanigans, 
though on a different basis. This 
time Mr. Avery looked surprised 
when contract time came around and, 
saying he didn’t believe the CIO 
union had a majority refused to talk 
to its representatives. Now this is 
highly irregular talk, coming from an 
employer. Calls for elections to de- 
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cide whether a union has a majority 
come, according to WLB rules, either 
from a rival union which claims it is 
now in dominance or from employees 
who claim the prevailing union 
doesn’t represent them. 


But the War Labor Board, bowing 
to Mr. Avery’s fits of temperament, 
decided to make an exception in this 
case. The Board decided to hold an- 
other election to find whether the 
URWDSE did in fact represent the 
majority of the employees. The Board 
stipulated only that, until such an 
election could be arranged, the old 
contract be held in effect. 


AVERY DEFIES LAW 


To this the Union agreed. But not 
so Mr. Avery. Mr. Avery stood firm. 
The War Labor Board and then the 
President of the United States stood 
firm. And on April 27 acting under 
the authority vested in him by the 
Smith-Connally Act, the President 
invoked the government’s power, in 
time of war, to take possession of 
the plant. 

Still defiant, Mr. Avery refused to 
turn the business over to the govern- 
ment, and even refused to get out. 
Finally, he was picked up and car- 
ried out by two soldiers. We think 
Harry Hirshfield, humorist, hit the 
nail on the head when he suggested 
that Sewell Avery had to be carried 
out of the Montgomery Ward plant 
because he hadn’t a leg to stand on. 

The statement of Harry L. Derby, 
an employer representative on the 
WLB and a Director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, made 
at the time of Ward’s defiance last 
year, is worth repeating: 

“T want to say this, that in my hum- 
ble opinion, Montgomery Ward has 
done the greatest disservice to indus- 
try and the private enterprise system 
of any concern in the United States. 
... I think the position of Montgom- 
ery Ward is one of the most unpa- 
triotic positions that any citizen could 
take in time of war... .” 


FOR WARD SHOPPERS 


We think CU readers who shop at 
Ward’s will want to know these facts. 
We suggest that those who are in 
agreement with the President’s action 
write and tell him so. And at the 
same time, write a note to Mr. Avery 
telling him how you feel about his 
actions. 








CUMULATIVE 
INDEX 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1944 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, members can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 
tests. Page numbers run consecutively 
beginning with the January 1944 issue. 
Jan. 1-28; Feb. 29-56; Mar. 57-84; Apr. 
85-112; May 113-140. 

Reports starred replace material in the 
1944 Buying Guide. 


Aluminum cleaners 60 
Alka Seltzer 78 
Bandages, adhesive 120 
Books, care 76 
Cameras, care .... 43 
Care & repair, books........ x 76 

—cameras 43 

—house equipment 17 
Deodorizers, household 9! 
Dictionaries . 3 
Driers, air isn 
Eyeglasses 123 
Floor wax 38 
Food, dehydrated* 62 
Fuel “stretchers” 44 
Gardening* 68, 100 
Grade labeling 59 
Hand creams, protective 41 
Hearing aid, Zenith 97 
Hosiery, rayon 37 
Household equipment, care 17 
Insomnia* 101, 129 
Macaroni 93 
Meat, canned , 35 
Moths, prevent.on* 66 
Noodles . 93 
Oilcloth 42 
Resuscitators 48 
Rodent control 16 
Scouring powders iW 
Sheets* 4 
Shirts, dress* 32 

—knit 118 

—work* 64 
Shorts, knit 119 

—woven* 116 
Silver polish 90 
Spaghetti 93 
Sulfa drugs, colds 82 
Towels, bath* 8 
Undershirts, knit* 118 
Vegetable seed* 100 
Vitamin B complex 5| 

—deficiency 20 
Wax paper 121 
Work pants* 88 
Zenith hearing aid* 97 
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TAKE CARE 


of the things 
you have 


That applies to your monthly Reports as 
well as to clothes, furniture and house- 
hold things. And the best way we know 
to do it is to file your Reports, as they 
come, in the attractive and convenient 
binder, made just for the purpose. Then 
you ll have them, all together, whenever 


you need their help. 





@ If you've used CU's binder in the past, we don't need to tell you what a 
help it is. 


@ If you haven't had the convenience of a binder before, let us recommend 


it as a ‘Best Buy." 


Sturdy, gold-stamped black leatherette, the binder is designed for quick, convenient use. 
Reports are easily slipped into place and held there firmly; yet they can be removed with a single 


motion, should you want to take one with you when you shop. 


No more dog-eared numbers. No more wondering just where you did put that issue you 


need right away. No more juggling of back copies, so that they'll be in the right order for use 


of the Cumulative Index that appears in each number. 





5 
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Yours for a Milton Members 


. writes a soldier in a hospital in the South Pacific 


Here’s His Letter: 


Dear CU, 


Enclosed please find postal money order of thirty dollars for the follow- 
ing order of ten memberships. These ten were gotten without any effort on 
my part. Your service is self-explanatory. I showed the boys the Reports, etc., 
and they were interested immediately. ... Yours for a million members before 
the end of the war. We potential veterans need an organization like yours 
so we won’t be fooled all of the time as many have been in the past. 


Sincerely, 
Corporal G. 


Corporal G Got TEN Members... 


Corporal G’s letter expresses the spirit of CU members—their determi- 
nation that in spite of advertising boycotts, in spite of a press blackout, in 
spite of any and all handicaps, Consumers Union must thrive and grow. 
Corporal G thinks that’s important enough to spend his time on, far off in 
a Southwest Pacific hospital. The soldiers he talks to, thousands of miles 
from home front problems, agree with him. Corporal G is signing up another 
group of ten members now. 


... 90 Can You 


Here’s a challenge aimed directly at you as a CU member. If Corporal G 
got ten members, so can you. 


All it takes is the small exertion of talking about CU to ten friends or 
neighbors — signing them up as members at the reduced rate, $1 a year 
cheaper than the regular rate. You'll get a free subscription and a free 
binder to use in interesting more prospective members, plus the satisfaction 
of building up an organization you believe in. 


& rcv Recruiting  * 
‘ Headquarters, 











You can start right now, 









by sending in the coupon below. 





CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., INC. 
17 Union Square West « N. Y. C. 3 


Please send me sample copies of CU publications and 
circulars to interest ten new CU members. Also send 
full information on the reduced group rate. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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